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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S 
| PERIODICALS. 


Tiarprr’s Macazinr, Harper’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, and 1882. Those wishing to complete their 

les will please send in thetr orders without de- 
lay. It is Messrs. Harper & Brotrurrs’ znten- 
tion in future to keep the back numbers for three 
years only. 


“ Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with good things.” — 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 
Published February 20, contains a rare assortment of stories, atten- 


tion being equally divided between the girls and boys. The former . 


will turn with eager interest to“ Vie Vinton's Valentine,” a story of 
school-girl life, by Miss Aanrs Carr, and to Chapters XX VT. and 


NAVI, of * Nan,” by Mas. Lucy C. Linum, the experiences of that 


little heroine becoming more exciting and pathetic ax the story draws 
to a close. The boys will linger regretfully over the concluding 
chapter of “ Reg,” by Matruew Wurre, Jun., and will —s with 
delight the fortunes of the valiant dog “ Rouser,” as ribed by 
L. A. B. Curtis. 

There is a timely article on “Washington in Youth,” and Mrs. 
M. E. SaneasterR gives some pleasant ig: Pate in regard to the 
great hero in an article entitled * The Minuet.” James Otts intro- 
duces his readers to a pleasant game for winter evenings, enfitled 
* King’s Court.” . 

This Niunber is conspicnous for its beautiful art-work. The 
front page, “ Ye Dance of Olden Time,” is by Mrs, Jesst® SHEPHERD. 
The stories are illustrated by Mrs. Miss Jessie McDer- 


ort, and W.L.Sherrarn. There is a beautiful full-page engrav- 


ing, entitled “ Little Snow-Shoes,” and a graceful winter sketch by 
H. L. Brown, entitled“ Why So Tearful?” “TI Did It With My 
Little Hatchet” is a most amusing and timely “ Comic,” by Chip. 


Harprr’s Youna Prornr..... _...Per Year &1 50 
Harprr’s WrEKLY........ 4 00 
Harper’s Wrerkty and } 5 00 


Harper's Youne 
A specimen copy of Warrer’s YounG Prorie will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a three-cent stamp. 


REGULATION OF PRIMARY ELECTIONS. 


HERE is no reason that the attention which is 

. justly paid to measures of political policy should 
prevent the consideration of improvements in polit- 
ical methods, and it is in this view that the interest 
in the Jegal regulation of primary elections is one of 
the good signs of the times. There is a bill pending 
in the New York Legislature which provides certain 
safeguards, but a more comprehensive and thorough 
regulation is needed to secure the end desired. There 
will always be ingenious and unscrupulous devices to 
pervert the methods of farty government to personal 
objects, and to baffle and defeat an honest expression 
of the party will. These efforts rely for success upon 
party loyalty. The assumption is sound that a voter 
who, upon the whole, prefers one party to another, 
will submit to much in the party management that 
he does not approve, rather than aid the success of 
the opposition. The plausible argument urged for 
acquiescence is that every voter in a party can not 
expect to have everything just as he would choose, 
and must make concessions and a choice of evils. It 
is in this way that parties are perverted from their 
purposes, and that honest men sometimes find them- 
selves supporting a party, not because it accomplishes 
what they wish, but because they doubt whether any 
other will do better. 

As there is’ this constant tendency to perversion, 
there must be a constant corresponding purpose to 
counteract it, and to make party a faithful agent 
and elections honest expressions of the popular will. 
This is the great and radical reason for civil service 
reform, and it is also the argument for the regulation 
of primary elections. They are both means of pre- 
venting popular institutions from being turned against 
themselves, and the sound methods at which they aim 
are even more essential to the permanent prosperity 
of the country than a wise system of tariff taxation, 
because they involve directly the honest representa- 
tion of the popular will. The reform of the civil 
service has begun by the passage of the reform bill, 
and the regulation of the primaries will effectively 
second that beginning. Each measure will aid the 
other. The first, by preventing the minor civil serv- 
ice from-being treated as the spoils of party success, 
tends to destroy the motive for corruption of the pri- 
maries, and the purification of the primaries helps to 
lessen the hostility to a reformed service. 

Regulation of the primaries means a preliminary 
election at which the individual preferences of: the 


‘ members of a party respecting candidates shall be as- 


certained. This would show the real disposition and 
condition of the party, which the general élection, as 
now conducted, does not show. It would enable every 
voter. to declare his preference, and to ascertain how 
far it was shared by others. It would secure an honest 
representation of the party sentiment in party-conven- 
tions, which is now always doubtfully accomplished. 
It would further enable every voter, by showing him 


the actual relative strength of candidates, to throw his 
vote most effectively at the final and decisive election. 
But chiefly—and this is the most important consider- 
ation—it would baffle the plots of large and local 


- “bosses” and ‘‘ heelers,” and re-awaken general active 


interest in politics by restoring to the citizen who can 
not make politics a business his legitimate share of in- 
fluence in controlling them. Undoubtedly the skill 
of political knavery would gradually devise means of 
baffling the good operation of the reformed primaries. 
This is but natural. Knavery is always trying to 
outwit honesty. But that is only a reason for con- 
tinued and continually greater diligence in withstand- 


ing it. The honest American people, as experience 
shows, may be trusted not only to keep their political 


system in repair, but constantly to improve it, and to 


smile, as they improve, at the sneers of the knavish and | 


the feeble who hold the hope of progress to be folly 
and the light of common-sense to be mere moonshine. 


THE GERRYMANDER. | 
THE Democratic majority in the New York Legis- 


lature should remember that the Gerrymander, al- 
though seductive, is a dangerous ‘‘ wild fowl” to han- 
dle. The Congressional apportionment is to be made, — 


and there is no question of the principles which should 


govern it. The districts should be composed of con-— 
tiguous territory, and as nearly as may be of an equal | 
number of inhabitants.. The district basis presup-— 


poses local interests, but local interests can not be as- 
sumed of widely severed districts. Moreover, the 
fundamental purpose of any apportionment whatever 
is a just representation, and this purpose is defeated 


by the uncurbed antics of the Gerrymander. 
It is true that the apportionment must be made by a . 


party majority. But must party action necessarily be 
devoid of patriotism, and a decent respect for the pub- 
lic opinion which happily makes and unmakes party 
success? This is a question in which the Democratic 


majority in the New York Legislature is deeply inter- | 


ested. As yet that majority has done nothing what- 
ever to help its party at the polls, and if in the new 
apportionment the Gerrymander should be found 
sprawling over the State, the penny-wise, pound-fool- 
ish policy of tricky men will be found to have its 
usual result. The solitary instance of real sagacity 
in the Democratic party since its downfall in 1860 was 
the canal reform of Mr. TILDEN in New York in 
1875-6. The motives of that reform need not be now 
discussed. But the fact is that a Democratic Govern- 
or of New York persuaded the State and the country 
that he was honestiy reforming a great public abuse, 
and the effect upon the party fortunes was signifi- 
cant. But a similar result will not be produced by 
desperate grabbing for spoils and reckless gerryman- 
dering. 

The Apportionment Bill as presented is of the kind 
that will be applauded in Democratic bar-rooms as 
“smart.” Its character and purpose are shown by 
combining Westchester, Putnam, and Richmond 
counties in one Congressional district. It might 


as well combine Chautauqua, Rensselaer, and Suf- 


folk. Richmond County, indeed, is an island, and the 
amount of its population requires it to be attached to 
some other county. But of course it should be at- 
tached to its nearest neighbor. This Gerrymander, 
however, is declared to be approved by ‘“‘ the party au- 
thorities,” and he will give them a very disagreeable 
ride. If the Democrats had offered an apportionment 
bill which was obviously intended to secure a just rep- 
resentation of the people, instead of a party advantage, 
they might have sacrificed one or two members of 
Congress, but they would have gained popular re- 
spect. The Apportionment Bill may become law, but 
it will not help the Democratic party. _ 


RIGHTS THAT WE ARE BOUND TO RESPECT. 


THE Friends have hitherto been the only organized 
body which has persistently sought justice for the 
Indians. The general view of the Indian question 
has been that which is known as the military view— 
that they are vermin to be exterminated. We do not 
say that all soldiers hold this view, for we do not 
forget General MILES and General Crook and others, 
but it is the usual military theory. For some time, 
however, it has been evident that a wiser and humaner 
treatment of the subject was demanded, and this tend- 
ency has taken form in the organization at Philadel- 
phia of the Indian Rights Association, of which Mr. 
WAYNE MACVEAGH is president, Mr. GEORGE M. 
DALLAS vice-president, and which has the support of 
many other of the most eminent citizens. Its general 
object is to secure fair play for the Indians upon cer- 
tain definite and sensible principles, and to bring to 
bear upon the subject the force of an intelligent and 
resolute public opinion. | 

To the formation of this opinion a little pamphlet 
by Mr. Henry S. Panooast will greatly contribute. 
It is a sketch of Impressions of the Sioux Tribes in 
1882, with some First Principles in the Indian Ques- 
tion, and it presents that question in a few incisive 
statements which must command attention. The au- 
thor has no kind of ‘‘axe” to grind. He is an intel- 
ligent observer, a patriotic American, and a humane 


———— - 


man, and his little pamphlet is a public service. In 
brief, the Indians are increasing in number, and not 
likely to decrease. They can not be exterminated — 
without a barbarous crime of which the United States 
could not be guilty. They can not safely remain in 
their present anomalous relation to the rest of the 
population. The present policy of treating them as 
absolute dependents, without legal rights, leads to in- 
tolerable oppression and cruelty, and the obvious 
course for a self-respecting nation is to assimilate 
them. To this the obstructions are race difference 
and difference of political position. These must be 
abolished by education and legislation. Education, 
individual ownership of land, and equality before the 
law compose, therefore, the true Indian policy. 

An Indian can not now bring a suit to recover a 
debt or wages, and a whole tribe is punished for the 
offense of an individual. This might be plausibly 
defended if we treated them honorably as tribes. But 
we do not. We make treaties and break treaties to 
suit ourselves. There are not many Indians. The 
last census gives but 262,366 of them altogether of 
which about 60,000 are proximately civilized. Y; 
our treatment of them has been a national shame, 
and while the general situation remains unchanged 
we can well forbear to taunt England with the treat- 
ment of Ireland. The Indian question, however, has 
not been wholly neglected. Both the Grant and the 
HayYEs administrations did something to improve the 
situation. But public opinion has been very sluggish, 


and has rested satisfied with the thought that the In- 
dians were disappearing by absorption and extermi- 


nation. The fallacy of this impression is evident, 


and the organization of the association, not upon a 
sentimental basis, except as justice and all the highest 
and wisest motives are sentiments, betokens a happier 
era both for the white man and the Indian. 


FAIR PLAY WANTED. 
THE difficulty of dealing with the tariff is the diffi- 


culty of satisfying by the same measure interests 
-which are radically opposed. 
very easy to sacrifice the most important interests, as 
is shown by the extraordinary action of the Senate 
toward American publishers. The Senate proposed 
to lay a heavy tax upon the manufacture of books in 
this country, and to relieve the foreign manufacture 
of all tax whatever. 
upon this unjust discrimination much was said about 
a tax upon intelligence. But what tax upon intelli- 
gence can be more unjust and fatal than that which 
favors the foreign publisher at the expense of th 
American ? 


In this conflict it is 


In the brief debate or colloquy 


The bill as amended by the Senate admitted manu- 


factured books free, and laid a tax of twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. upon the material from which books 
are manufactured. Now the American publisher is 
not such an offender that he has forfeited his right to 
fair play. In the competition of honest trade there 
is no reason why he should be heavily handicapped. 
But this is what was accomplished by the bill as pro- 
posed, and it is one of the illustrations of the curious 
shortsightedness of those who do not see that a tariff 
must be regarded asa whole. Noman can vote upon 
it intelligently who does not understand the relations 
of its various parts. | 


The duties upon ink, sized and unsized paper, straw, 


morocco, stereotype plates, and type are all maintain- 
ed, and wood pulp is obliged to pay twenty per cent. 
The logic of all this, in any consistent or intelligent 
view of a tariff, is the maintenance of the duty upon 
the manufactured book. But the Senate was appar- 
ently unable to perceive the injustice of retaining the 
tax upon the materials and taking it off the product. 
Should this extraordinary blow at American industry 
be finally approved by the Senate and reach the House, 
we trust that it will be effectually ‘‘ countered” there, 
‘and this gross injustice to a most valuable and import- 
ant interest remedied. 


EX-GOVERNORS MORGAN AND JEWELL. 


THE late ex-Governor MORGAN, whose biography has 


been published in all the daily papers, was long a conspicu- 
ous figure in this community. He came to the Governor- 
ship of the State in the prime of his powers, when a great 
national crisis was imminent, and to be Governor of New 
York at the beginning of the civil war was as severe a test as 
could be applied to any man’s capacity. It is the honor of 
Governor MorGAN that he was equal to the extraordinary 
occasion, and to its overwhelming duties. He will be al- 
ways remembered as one of the American worthies who — 
were known as the War Governors, and under his adminis- 
tration New York maintained her old renown. 


Transferred to the Senate of the United States, his large 
business experience, his practical ability and trained fa- 
niliarity with public affairs, made him a most serviceable 
representative of the State and of the great city, and his 
sound judgment won for him the universal respect of his 
colleagues. One of the foremost of successful merchants, 
he was attentive to business until the very end of his life, 
and, without lingering illness, he dies amid the general re- 
gret of the community that he had faithfully served. 

A younger man, of the same tastes and career, ex-Governor 
MARSHALL JEWELL, of Connecticut, was buried on the day 
that Governor MorGAN died. A cheerful, successful, pros- 
perous citizen, merchant, and politician, Governor JEWELL 
also will be sincerely regretted. His unfailing good-hu- 
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mor, his shrewdness, intelligence, and bonhomie, made him 
universally popular. Like Governor Moraan, he had been 
chairman of the National Republican Committee, and like 
him he was an unswerving party man. But there could 
be uo bitterness in his contentions, and political friend and 
foe will remember him with the utmost kindness. 


«HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


AFTER lying in a foreign grave for thirty-one years, the 
dust of the author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” is brought 
home at last, and the feeling with which the incident is re- 
garded was well expressed by a poet of kindred impulse in 
a recent number of the WEEKLY. Mr. DUYCKINCK gives a 
very interesting sketch of PAYNE in the Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Literature, taken in great part from a paper of his friend 
THEODORE 8. Fay. 

PAYNE was born in New York in 1792, but his father went 
immediately afterward to Boston, where at a very early 
age the boy’s taste and taleut for literature aud the theatre 
appeared. Returning to New York,he was aclerk in a count- 
ing-room and a student at Ur'on College, always with the 
same tastes, until in his sixteenth year, in 1809, he appear- 
ed at the old Park Theatre in New York as Young Norval. 
He was a successful actor, and by the advice of Cookr, 
PAYNE went to London in 1813. In England and France, 
with varying fortune, as actor, manager, and playwright, he 
remained for nearly twenty years. His Brutus was brought 
out by KEAN with great success in 1818, And when CHARLES 
KEMBLE became manager of Covent Garden, and applied to 
PAYNE for aid, PAYNE offered him a collection of MSS. for 

£230. The £30 was the sum asked for Clari; or, the Maid 
of Milan. K®¥MBLE bought them all. Payne turned Clari 
into an opera. Miss M. TREE, the older sister of ELLEN 
TREE, took the chief part, and sang, for the first time, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The play was enormously success- 
ful. Miss TREE made “a great match,” and everybody made 
money except PAYNE, who lost not only the £25 which 
-was to have been paid for copyright on the twentieth 


night, but he was not even complimented with a copy of his. 


song. He wrote Charles II., another very successful play. 
But still fortune refused to smile, and in 1832 he came 
home. 1 
Here he had various projects, but nothing prospered. 
He went as consul-to Tunis, then returned, and vainly 
sought a more congenial place, finally going back to Tunis 
as consnl, where he died and was buried in April, 1852. 
There his body has rested quietly, not in a “neglected 
spot,” but in a garden of roses and carnations and helio- 
tropes and violets. There, too, he was kindly regarded by 
- Europeans and the native inhabitants. On the 5th of Jan- 
uary his coffin was disinterred, and, as a letter in the Trib- 
une states, it was carried; attended by his old Arab drago- 
man and a few personal frien|s, to the little Protestant 
church where the chancel window is inscribed with his 


name. As the coffin was bronght in an Englishman at the. 


organ softly played “Sweet Home,” which an American 
lady sweetly sang, and then it was left alone through the 
night, watched by the dragoman, and in the morning it was 
placed upon a French steamer, which sailed for Marseilies. 
At Marseilles it was transferred to a steamer for New York. 
The name of PaYNE will live in the heart of every genera- 
tion by the pathetic tenderness of a single song. 


THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 


A MERCHANT of the strongest Republican sympathies, and 
whose views are entitled to the most careful consideration 
as those of a man of great commercial experience and sa- 
gacity, writes us as follows: 


“Nast’s well-timed illustration of the old fable recalls an inci- 
dent in Mr. Cnase’s administration whieh may be worth notice by 
our legislators. 

“T once called Mr. Cnase’s attention to the importance of chan- 
ging the navigation laws, when the war was beginning, telling him 
I wanted to use some vessels on the coast of China, but could buy 
foreign ships twenty-five per cent. cheaper than I could buy or 
build American vessels. | 

“His only response was, ‘ What is twenty-five per cent. differ- 
ence to a patriotic man who honors the Stars and Stripes ?” 

“It looks now as if the Secretary’s reply must have been sar- 
castic; but I think it was not, and that it indicates a general igno- 
rance of the subject and of the laws of trade, which to-day stands 
in the way of any attempt to re-establish our foreign commerce. 

“If the Ship Bill comes before the Senate, the following consid- 
erations are worth being weighed by the Republicans: 

“To-day, by discrimination against our own people, we discour- 
age our own merchants in the foreign trade from owning foreign- 
built ships, and from employing our own countrymen to man them, 
while any foreigner can run the same ships in our foreign trade. 

“A simple law of a few lines would remove this unjust and 
illogical discrimination, and take away the argument it gives to the 
extreme Free-traders and Democrats that we are blind prohibition- 
ists of American foreign trade. 

“In the past this has not been of much practical importance, 
because our taxes, in the way of hospital money, consular fees, 
etc., besides our unnecessary obstruction to manning ships in the 
foreign trade by various laws (intended to protect our seamen, but 
utterly failing to do so) in regard to the methods of shipping and 
discharging our men, have put the American flag at such disadvan- 
tage that merchants in the foreign trade were forced to send their 
goods by ships not only foreign built and owned, but also managed 
by foreigners. Now with changes in the laws there would be more 
chance of our buying and ourselves manning and running foreign- 
built ships, while it still would not immediately restore to us much 
tonnage under our flag, unless a foreign war should occur. 

“Still, it would be right, wise, and expedient to remove the ex- 
isting discrimination against our owning foreign-built ships of all 
sizes for the foreign trade. 

“You will readily see that the same trade could be done cheaper 
by our competitors in these cheaper ships, and such has been the 
f carried under the Eng 

“Of course I can get m pha under the Eng- 
lish and other Bay mafia adh only be bankrupt if I tried 
to compete with them in American-built vessels. _ 

“I might then, as I can now, by hiring an English capitalist to 
play the part of owner, enjoy the empty honor of running ships 
under the British flag, but the game would not be worth the can- 
dle, after paying my English capitalist and my British ship-master ; 
and now, from this and similar causes, the ownership of the car- 


te has gradually a with the ownership of the vessels, very 
arge nd | 


ly into the hands of foreigners. 


“It is easier to lose a trade than to regain it, and the right to 
own foreign ships for the foreign trade, with simply the advantage 
of the protection of the American flag, and of putting an American 
captain on their quarter-decks instead of an Englishman, and of 
paying the smaller hospital money which the proposed new law 
permits, would promise but slow growth to our tonnage until some 
foreign war looms up or breaks out. So the change I suggest would 
bear very little fruit in our recorded statistics of trade, and I ad- 
vocate it chiefly because it is right and logical, and puts the Re- 
publican majority on record as correcting another of the mistakes 
of our navigation laws, and giving our merchants, ship-masters, 
and seamen equal privileges in the foreign trade with foreigners, 
instead of discriminating against our own people, as we dp now, 

“I don’t regard it as a panacea for the decline of our shipping, 
but only as one step toward putting our commerce into a position 
to avail of the next European war cloud or the next rise in the 
value of ‘vessels. The free-traders in ships could not refuse it, 
and the time seems to me favorable for making the change. 

“I think I know the policy which has governed the extreme 
men of the free-trade persuasion. They do not want free ships 
admitted to purchase, because the practical gain will be small, 
while the change would take away one of their strongest argu- 
ments for a radical and important change. 

“This indifference of theirs to getting a small step ought to in- 
duce the protectionists of our party at this critical juncture to put 
themselves right by taking the small step of admitting to the pro- 
tection of the flag all foreign-built ships bought for the foreign 
trade alone, so as to put American merchants, ship-masters, and 
seamen on as good a footing as foreigners are now. 

“An Cuina Traper.” 


WAGNER. 


In another column the reader will find a careful review 
of the genius and career of WAGNER, and in HARPER’s 
MONTHLY for March a paper upon Parsifal has a timely in- 
terest as a graphic description of the composer’s last great 
triumph. WAGNER was undoubtedly one of the great indi- 
vidual forces of the ceutury. Across smiling uplands and 
lesser heights the mighty Bernese Alps look to the Jura, 
and so over many a delightful group of charming composers 
the genins of WAGNER towers responsive to that of Brr- 
THOVEN. 

It is a revolutionary genins, and it can not be welcome 
to the musical taste which was trained and confirmed in 
another school. Its disciples are naturally intolerant of 
other styles, and unjust to other men. But that is the 
characteristic of all great innovations. As EMERSON wise- 
ly says, if Nature would carry a point, she overloads the 
tendency. 

In this country THEODORE THOMAS introduced WAGNER, 
and it is one of his signal musical services. He encountered 
much incredulity and opposition, but he persevered and 
conquered. There is no doubt of the tendency of the mn- 
sical taste of the later generation, and it is useless to deny 
or resist it. WORDSWORTH and TENNYSON follow Byron, 
JENNY LIND succeeds MALIBRAN, in the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of a new day. The most resolute skeptic of the 
“ music of the future” who was so fortunate as to be present 
on the WAGNER afternoon at the Musical Festival last May 
could no more withstand or deny the power and exquisite 
charm of that music than a leaf could help floating upon a 
stream. It was undoubtedly a musical revelation to many 
a hearer, and it was certainly a trinmphané reward for the 
tidelity of THomas. Madame MATERNA said, as it ended, 
that she wished only that WAGNER might have been in the 
great hall to.hear this music rendered as it never had been 


| rendered before. WaAGNE#R’s influence in his own day has 


been great, and it is of a kind that will increase rather 
than decline. 


PERSONAL, 


Dr. McCosn advises the trustees of Princeton College to estab- 
lish a school of philosophy equal or superior to any in this coun- 
try. The branches of learning that would be taught in such a 
school are “ those on which Princeton College has set the highest 
value in ages past, and which are regarded as the most important 
by the great body of Presbyterian ministers and the old friends of 
the college.” ; 

—The Rev. Mr. Byerrine, formerly priest of the Greek chapel 
in New York, which the Russian government recently decided to 
discontinue, has applied for membership in the presbytery of this 
city, and it is expected that his application will be favorably enter- 
tained. 

—In painting a portrait of OLriven WenpeLt Hovwes, Mr. J. W. 
ALEXANDER is complimented by a Boston critic for having caught 
“the whimsical expression which the face of Dr. Hotmes always 
carries,” 

—Many artists, says Mr. Husrrt Herkomer, paint the technique, 
but miss the public. ‘We must produce the idea that will im- 
press others, and must make it impress them as strongly as it 
did us.” 

—The exterior stone-work of Westminster Abbey has been dis- 
integrating so rapidly as to be a source of danger, the mischief be- 
ing caused by the constant deposit of grimy particles which have 
made the structure look so black. The Dean and Ciliapter have 
decided that the Abbey must be refaced. 

—Speaking at a public meeting for furthering the erection of a 
memorial to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, Canon Farrar 
said that eighteen of the Archbishop’s predecessors had been saint- 
ed, and very many more had borne ihn meekness and gentleness 
their earthly honors, but there had never been till then a sponta- 
neous public movement in honor of the memory of a d 
primate. 

—The Rev. Paitiies Brooks (says the Boston Post) writes from 
India, where he is travelling, that no country charms him so much 
as his own, and that he will experience no happiness during his 
absence equal to that of returning home and rejoining Trinity 
Church and its worshippers. “ No man ever went abroad whose 
reception on his return was more heart-felt and cordial than will 
be that which will greet Paitiies Brooks when he shall once more 
reach his native city.”’ 

—Mr. Perer Cooper began his ninety-third year on the 12th of 
February, when a dinner in his honor was given by his son-in-law, 
Mr. Apram S. Hewitt, and many floral tokens of appreciation were 
received at his home. 

—In the streets of New York, according to the London Spectator, 
the women are terribly overdressed, and the men’s faces wear a 
sad, preoccupied, almost saturnine expression. Yet “at bottom 
the American is of a singularly good-natured disposition.” 

—The late ADELAIDE NEILSON’s mother tells a reporter that it is 
a great mistake for an actress to marry at all, “She must choose 
one life or the other to succeed in either.” 

—At the recent annual meeting of the Baptist Social Union, at 


De.wonico’s, the Rev. T. Epwin Brown, D.D., of Providence, Rhode 
Island, maintained “the right of gray-haired ministers of Jesus 
Christ to a place in Christian pulpits.” In’no other profession, he 
said, is a man’s capacity gauged by the color of his hair. Law, 
medicine, and statesmanship have their richest honors and highest 
rewards for gray-haired capacity. Old age has its triumphs every- 
where but in the ministry. 

—Mr. F. Skywour Hapen remembers well how when he was a 

boy he used to save his money until he had twenty-five or fifty 
dollars, and having bought an exquisite engraving, would sit up all 
— with it. But in his later years he sits up with etchings in- 
stead. 
—From a suburban newspaper : ‘‘ We heard a pastor of one of our 
most prominent churches decline an addition of $190 to his salary, 
for the reason, among others, that the hardest part of his labors 
heretofore had been to collect his salary, and it would kill him to 
collect $100 more.” 

—Mr. Wu Carterton, author of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Le- 
gends,” and other popular poems, is attracting large and interested 
audiences to his “ original monologue entertainménts,” entitled, 
“The Golden Horse,” and “The Science of Home.” These are 
lectures in verse, illustrated with recitations of some of his pub- 
lished ballads and other poems. | 

—In the recently published Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, 
father of the commentator Matraxw Henry, the writer says that 
he saw the beheading of Cuarzes I.: “I stood amongst the crowd 
in the street before Whitehal gate, where the scaffold was erected, 
and saw what was done, but was not so near as to hear anything. 
The blow I saw given, and can truly say with a sad heart; at the 


instant whereof, I remember wel, there was such a Grone by the — 


thousands then present as I never heard before, and desire I may 
never hear again.” | 

—Queen Vicrorra has presented a life-size marble bust of her- 
self to her eldest daughter, the Crown Princess of Germany, who 
expects to visit her next spring. 

—Mr. Ruskin declines to room in one of the college buildings 
at Oxford during his professorship. Nor will he stay at all—to 
quote his own words—“in a city of brick lodging-houses and 
scraped schools.” He will take board in the neighboring country. 

—Miss Apa Lriegu sends from Paris some terrible statistics of 
suicide among children. In four years one hundred and ninety- 
eight boys and forty girls under fifteen years of age destroyed 
themselves.‘ Two hundred of these children were over twelve 
years. Six of them were not yet nine. . , 

—The late fright of France at the manifesto of Prince Napo- 


LEON recalls to a foreign writer a story about Mlle. Racwet, the — 


t tragédienne. One niglit in 1848 the lady was in the green- 
room of the Théatre Francais, previous to going on the stage to 
recite the “ Marseillaise.” Attired as a Republic, with a Phrygian 
bonnet, and carrying a tricolor standard, she paced the floor, re- 
hearsing in a terrible voice fragments of Rover pr L’Is_e’s hymn, 
‘Aux armes, citoyens,” etc. But suddenly she uttered a piercing 
scream, dropped her flag, and threw herself into the arms of the 
actor Reenter. She had seen a mouse. 

—The London News declares that “Dr. OLrver WeNpELL 
saying that ‘good Americans when they die go to Paris’ is suffi- 
cient to immortalize him.” 

—‘“ General” Bootn, of the Salvation Army, in England, has, 
like Archbishop Purcet, of Cincinnati, gone into banking on his 
own account. During the last year he borrowed, for building pur- 
poses, more than $100,000, on which he paid interest at the rate 
of 64, 7, and 74 per cent., and he now offers to receive from his 
friends deposits of any amount above £5 “for fixed periods at 
fixed rates of interest.” Some persons, he says, have already given 
him money in return for “an undertaking or bond drawn up by 
our solicitors engaging to pay them a yearly sum during their nat- 
ural life equal to 5 per cent. per annum upon the capital amount” ; 
so that the “General” seems to be safely started on the road to 
inextricable trouble. 

—Mrs. Emma B. Drexet, wife of Francts.A. Drexst, of Phila- 
delphia, who died a short time since, paid the rent of more than 
one hundred and fifty poor families, and distributed among the 
poor over twenty thousand dollars a year. She employed a woman 
to institute inquiry into the merits of each applicant, and every 
week dispensed groceries, clothing, and money to the poor, who 
gathered every Tuesday in the rear of her residence. She will be 
greatly missed. | 

—aA letier from SHELLEY, recently published, describes a visit to 
an Italian convent where ALLEGRA, the short-lived child of Byron 
and CLairE CLAREMONT, was at school. ‘“ ALLEGRA,” wrote the poet, 
“yet retains the beauty of her deep blue eyes and. of her mouth, 
but she has a contemplative seriousness which, mixed with her 
excessive Vivacity, has a very peculiar effect in a child. Her hair, 
scarcely darker than it was, is beautifully profuse, and hangs in 
large curls on her neck. She was prettily dressed in white mus- 
lin, and an apron of black silk, with trousers. Jer light and airy 
figure and her graceful motions were a striking contrast to the 
other children there. She seemed a thing of a finer and a higher 
order. At first she was very shy, but after a little caressing, and 
especially after I had given her a gold chain whick I had bought at 
Ravenna for her, she grew more familiar, and led me all over the 

rden and all over the convent, running and skipping so fast that 
conld hardly keep up with her.” 

—Joun.G. Wuitrier’s house at Amesbury, Massachusetts, is a 


plain white-painted wooden building, standing at the corner of two. 


streets, and having in front of it some forest trees, chiefly maples. 
His study is a cozy little room at the rear of the house, with win- 
dows looking out upon a long strip of vard filled with pear-trees 
and vines. Upon one side of the room are shelves holding five or 
six hundred volumes, among whicli are noticeable CuarLes Reapr’s 
novels and the poems of Rongrrt Brownixc. On the walls hang 
oil-paintings of views on the Merrimac River and other Essex 
County scenes, including Mr. Wuirtier’s birth-place. 

—A sale of the pictures and studio effects of the unfortunate 
French caricaturist ANDR& GILL, who is now confined in an insane 
asylum near Paris, brought only two thousand dollars. The money 
will be expended in providing him with some comforts. 

—At a fancy-dress ball given by the Lord Mayor of London one 
of the guests appeared as “a red Indian in a real dress” (whatever 
that may mean), “ with scalp and red face most legitimately paint- 
ed,” while a husband and wife represented North American In- 
dian slaves, their necks, arms, and hands covered with brown flesh- 
ing, and their faces dyed to match. Each wore a crown of feathers, 
and heavy bracelets united by cliains. 

—The appointment by President Arrrcr of Firat-Lieutenant 
Cartes ALrreD Boorn, First United States Infantry, to fill the po- 
sition of Captain and Assistant-Quartermaster, as successor to the 
late Major E. D. Bakgr, is a step in the line of civil service reform. 
Captain Boors has served nineteen years in the army—three on the 
Adjutant-General’s staff during the civil war, when he was bre- 
vetted Major and Lieutenant-Colonel, and sixteen years in the line. 
During these nineteen years he has had but nine months’ leave of 
absence, six of which were passed in taking a medical degree at 
the Buffalo University of Medicine; and during the eleven years 
in which he has a as Post Quartermaster and Commissary, in 
addition to his regular duties, not a single error has ever occurred 
in his money accounts. He is a popular and highly respected of- 
ficer, whose advancement will be hailed with satisfaction by his 
comrades, 
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THE DEAD COMPOSER. 


Ture is one composition fit above all others to be played over 
Wacner’s grave—the funeral march from the , 
that which over the obse- 
quies of a hero. - For, like Siegfried, Waengr was a hero, the hero 
who slew the dragon of false art. His iron will was his sword. 
Petty cavillers, too egotistic themselves to rise to the appreciation 
of another's called it egotism. = 


THE LATE RICHARD WAGNER. 


_musicians around him, he stood sternly by the line of truth. 
Waoner showed no early indications of genius. 
an artist by the name of Geyer, tried in vain to awaken an interest 


in painting, and his piano teacher ga 


he was not especially apt 


garded as an unpromising child. 
of 


greatness. As a youngster he wrote a traged 
rocious in its action that all the dramatis 
before thie last act, and their ghosts 


drama to a close. 
After this attempt at 
tures he was 


His step-father, 


ve him upin despair. At school 
at his studies. Altogether he was re- 
Yet he was busying himself with 
y so fe- 
were killed off 
were obliged to bring the 


dramatic poetry and other literary ven- 
| toward music. I do not pro- 
pose going into the details of his life. I simply wish to give an 


idea of the mighty impress he left on his art. Of his early writ- 
ings there exist a symphony and a sonata. They are not remark- 
able as showing any departure from the musical forms of the day. 
He sent the symphony to Menps.ssonn, who took no notice of it. 
I fancy in after-years WaGner must have observed with a certain 
grim satisfaction how his music was slowly but surely pushing 
MENDELSSOHN’s compositions into the background. No modern 
composer ha lost nd so rapidly as MgnpELssony, and no one 
has contributed to his fall from popular grace so much as Ricuarp 
WaGner. 

Rienzi, W acner’s first opera, is not remarkable for any innova- 
tion of form. It isa lar opera modelled after MevexpeER, 
But it shows already Wacyen’s powerful grasp of orchestral re- 


wits 
| 

lofty he was a great man. Because hf carried it through all op- 
position. be was a brave man. In his early straggies, when he 
might have prospered by stooping to the arts employed by other 


was overpowering creative genius. 
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sources. In its construction it shows throughout 
the strength of a master’s hand. His Flying 
Dutchman, Tannhduser, and in all show 
a steady advance toward the new art form which 
is his chief glory—the music-drama. It is his 

tion of this, and his indomitable courage 
in carrying it out, that give him the clearest title 
tofame. 

To formulate the theory of the music-drama 
required intellect ; to carry it out, musical genius. 
With both of these WaGner was gifted. This 
peculiar union of powers lifts him immeasurably 
above Givcx, to whom le has often been com- 
pared. It is trne that Givck aimed, like Wac- 


NER, at true dramatic expression. But GivcK 


was content to make the most of old forms, while 
Waener, recognizing that he could not possibly 
rise to the height of strong dramatic situations if 
hampered by old laws, like every great genius 
invented laws of his own. 

If a man’s greatness may be measured by the 
number_of his enemies, then WaGNER was very 


_ great. Hardly had his tendency made itself felt 


when ition n to develop itself on all 
sides. hae ever been made in art 
without a struggle. But Waaner’s enemies were 
unusually virulent. Not content with vilifying 
his character, they even questioned the sincerity 
of his artistic purpose. On the other hand, there 
arose a band of young musicians and critics burn- 


_ ing to join the master in the new crusade. 


Waoner found the opera a succession of levels 
of dull recitative, relieved here and there by arias, 


which, as a*rule, bore no special relation to the 


text, and simply furnished singers with an oppor- 
tunity to display their skill. Interpretative talent 
He saw at 
once that the true opera would be that in which 
the music would give the exact dramatic meaning 
of the text and situation. For such an opera a 
fine drama was as necessary as fine music. VOL- 


TatrE’s remark, “ What is too stupid to be spok- - 
‘en is sung,” was no longer to hold true. 


Waaner accomplished this by a simple process. 
He originated the Leitmofiv, or leading motive. 
In his musie-drama each character and the pre- 
vailing moral ideas were denoted by motives. 
His musical genius enabled him to develop these 
themes, and so combine them that the music re- 
fiects all the varied life and action of the stage. 

Unable to have these works performed, as no 
manager was willing to take the risk involved, 
WacGner gave the most remarkable proof of his 
power. By the sheer force of his genius he infused 
the ranks of his followers with an enthusiasm 
which ended in the erection of a theatre for the 
production of his new works. 

It was-at Baireuth—a little German provincial 
town far off the regular line of travel—that his 
music-dramas were produced. It became at once 
a place of pilgrimage for niusicians. Here he 
produced the Nibelungen cycle in 1876, and 
achieved a triumph of principle over prejudice. 


’ He followed it last summer with a still greater 
_ triumph when he produced Parsifal. 


He was full of life and energy then. The per- 
formance as well as the work bore the impress 
of his genius. He personally superintended the 
arduous rehearsals, gave the minutest directions 
in regard to the mise en scéne, and instructed the 
artists in the éxecution of the music and the 
stage business. Everything pertaining to the 
representation was devised by him. It was as 
near .perfection. as a performance can be. The 
orchestra and singers were inspired by the com- 
poser’s presence to unusual exertions. He was held 
in reverence by singers and musicians. A singer 
even of MatErna’s celebrity did not dare to protest 
against an order from him. The public looked 
upon him with awe. He moved among the peo- 
ple like a_ superior being. When he passed 
throngh thé streets all greeted him as if he were 
the ruler of the land. 

Of his personal foibles, which were many, it is 
meet that nothing should be said. History deals 
lightly with the weaknesses of great men, and so 
c »mpensates them for their courage and devotion 
to the cause in which thev have become great. 
It is impossible now to estimate the vastness of 
Wacner’s genius. He is the greatest musician 
the world has seen up to this time. His fame 
will grow and grow in the centuries to come, un- 
til-in the dim future some dried-up German pro- 
fessor may write a book to prove, as they have 
endeavored to prove of Homer, that he never 
lived at all, and that the story of his life is a 
myth. _ Gustav Kossé. 


SAVANNAH. | 


Tar Savannah Morning News of February 13 
comes to us with a quaint and interesting fac- 
simile of an old print of the settlement of Savan- 
nah as it was laid out by General OGLETHORPE and 
General Butt a hundred and fifty years ago. 
The village, comprising about ninety small bnild- 
ings, was laid out in an oblong clearing, the front 
1esting on a high and steep bluff, up which led a 
flight of broad steps. According to the print 
only eight trees were left to afford shade from 
the sun. Three small ships and a number of 
boats lie in the water at the foot of the bluff, and 
a Sane of laborers are hauling goods up the in- 
cline. | 
Such was the plain beginning of what is now 
the beautiful and flourishing city of Savannah, 
whose sesquicentenuial has just been celebrated 
with great splendor and general rejoicing. The 
city was resplendent with banners, the air was 
filled with the music of bands, and the streets 


‘were thronged with citizens and visitors. The 


morning of the 12th inst. was ushered in by a sa- 
lute of thirteen guns, a grand peal of 150 strokes 
from all the bells in the city. The forenoon was 
taken up with a fine. military parade, a grand 
civic and military procession, and a meeting in 


where Governor STepHens de- 
od an eloquent and masterly oration ; and a 


spirited and beautiful ode, composed for the oc- 
casion by Mr. Pact H. Hayne, was recited by Gen- 
eral Hxxry R. Jackson, the poet himself being in 
too feeble health to undertake the task. 

In the afternoon took place a representation 
of the first landing of General Ocieruorrs and his 
welcome by the Yamacraw Indians. The pageant 
was well arranged, and executed without any of 
those disagreeable mishaps which frequently mar 
such undertakings. On the following day there 
was a grand trades display, with one hundred 
floats in line, and a procession of civic societies. 
The celebration was a great success in every as- 

and one of which the city and the State 
may well feel proud. 


THE HANDS OF JUSTICE.* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnorn or “ Cowarn Consornor,” 
Kate Kiusy,” “ Poor Humanity,” 
“For Hee Saxe,” ero. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
APPROACHING THE TRUTH. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BETTER FRIENDS. 


Ir was a strange scene in the old house, a 
strange meeting between two women more than 
commonly strange in themselves. The red sun 
had sunk behind the farm, and the low-ceilinged 
room was full of shadows ; the housekeeper’s fig- 
ure bending over the bed wherein lay Hester 
Brake seemed steeped in blackness and ominous 
of evil. But they were not words of evil or men- 
ace which escaped Mrs. Chadderton at that time, 
and they were trembling lips through which they 
stole. 


“T am to see no more; I am to go from 
you. You feel I am not worthy in any way to 
stand in the sight of a» good woman,” said the 
housekeeper, speaking very hurriedly; “and so 
be it,madam. It is just enough. I have not a 
word to say against it. I have been very bad. 
I should not be much better now if turned away 
from this place. But vile as I have been, and I 
am, let me say, with all my soul, God bless you! 
God take you in His keeping when your time 
comes 

One hand of Hester Brake’s lay outside the 
coverlet, and Mrs. Chadderton stooped and kissed 
it, and left hot tears upon it, before she hastily 
brushed them away with her own hard hand. 

“Why should you bless me?’’ said Hester, 
wonderingly. “What have 1 done?” 

“You do not know? You have never guess- 
ed ?” was the quick inquiry. | 

“T have never guessed.” 

“ Oh, then, I am glad to tell you, if you will let 
me. Iam glad to thank you—would be glad to 
die for you, as I told the parson down-staira, if I 
could only change places here. For,” she added, 
“vou have taken care of Kitty, watched over her, 
trained her, made her the good girl she is, and— 
I am Kitty’s mother !” 

She bowed her head so low that it was buried 
in the pillow of the bed, which shook for a mo- 
ment with her strong emotion. The hand of the 
sick woman had great difficulty in resting on the 
thick gray hair of the housekeeper, but it stole 
there in sympathy with her grief, in token of a | 
better feeling for her. 

“Courage, Mrs. Chadderton,” said Hester. “I 
did not know anything of this.” 

“ How should you 2” was the rejoinder, as tiie 
speaker recovered herself, atid stood back a little 
from the invalid. 

“Does Juin Woodhatch ?” 

Yes.”’ 

“ And Kitty herself?” 

“Oh, no, no; she will never know it,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chadderton. “She must never 
know it now. Iam not fit for her in any way.” 

“She would be glad to learn the truth,” said 
Hester ; “it would be a new beginning to her life 
when I am gone.” 

“ Madam, do not speak of it.” 

“Very well.” 

“Leave Kitty to me, to the master of this 
house,” said the housekeeper. “Should it seem 
best at any time to tell her, it is my right; and 
on my knees, and in my own poor way, will I con- 
fess it. And,” she continued, “that time may 
never come—may forever lie back from me, like 
heaven, or something I dare never dream of.” 

“* Being so very bad, you mean ?” inquired Hes- 
ter, faintly. 

‘Being so much in her way as I should be,” 
replied Ann Chadderton ; “ and as I never will be, 
so help my God! I deserted her when she was a 
child; when I would have back I was lock- 
ed up in prison away from her; and when I was 
free she was in vile hands and my power, 
till he found me out, and saved her for me.” 

“John Woodhatch ?” 

“ Yes, the master.” 

“Yes, the master,” repeated Miss Brake, “ whom 
you will always serve faithfully »”’ 

‘ “You need not ask me that,” said the house- 


eeper. 
Only remember that. there is trou- 

a coming, and he will need his friends about 
im.” 

“I will leave you, madam,” said Mrs. Chadder- | 
ton, after pausing for a moment as if to consider 
the meaning of the sick woman’s warning ; “and 
for your kind words, my thanks. Let me say I 
am sorry you disliked me, for you were to me the 
savior of my child, the teacher to her of what 
was right when she had only known the wrong. 
I thank you, Miss Brake, for all.” 

She was withdrawing very quickly and noise- 
lessly, when Hester’s sharp voice said, “Stay !” 
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Mrs. Chadderton was motionless) again at this 


command. 


“Shall I tell you why I did not like you?” said 
on 


“the Weak voice from 

“If you please.” | 

Would you care to know?” 

“T should have been glad to know when you 
first came here, for I would have tried to alter,” 
was the answer; “ now it does not matter. You 
have let me speak 
kindly in return; I will not weary you by stop- 
ping longer. I will say God bless you, and go.” 


““One moment. We may not meet again here; 
hy 


or we may at the judgment, you and 


“ We may.” 


“I will tell you why, from the first, I have sus- 


pected you.” 


|" Mrs. Chadderton waited, with her thin hands’ 
clasped together. | 


to you; and you have spoken 


“For years you have known who killed my | 


brother Morris; for years you have not made 


one single step to proclaim the murderer,” said | 
Miss Brake; and for an instant it seemed as if 


there were a new strength in her, and she had 
power to raise herself in bed to make this accu- 
sation. 


“T have not known,” replied the housekeeper ; 


“‘T—I only thought I knew.” 

“You were sitting up that night; you were 
waiting for some one to return to the farm—you 
were expecting some one who came later on,” 
said Miss Brake. | 

Mrs. Chadderton nodded gravely. 

“Tt is quite true,” she said. “Who has told 
you 
“The old man who died at the cottages beyond 
the farm—Spikins.”’ 

“A terrible man !” muttered Mrs. Chadderton, 
“‘whom no kindness ever softened or pity touch- 
ed. He knew, then 

a“ Yes.” 

“ He never said a word to me.” 

-“ He suspected you as well.” | 

“ He suspected everybody,” was the moody an- 
swer; “it was his nature. But he was not at 
the farm that night.” 

“He was down at Skegs Shore near the par- 
son’s house late in the night; and he saw my 
brother murdered.” 

“Don’t tell me any more; I do not wish to hear 
it. I will not be a witness against any living man 
to this !” exclaimed the housekeeper. “ He never 
had a hand in it: I will take his word before 
them all.” | 

“Whose word?” . | 

Mrs. Chadderton was on her guard at once. 
She had not trusted many people in her life, and 
even this helpless woman should not know that 
she had ever thought John Woodhatch had killed 
Morris Brake. 
that, 

Hester looked hard at the housekeeper—a 
shadowy figure, with the dying light of day for a 
background to her; but it was not possible to see 
her face; or guess the trouble on it. 

“You thought John Woodhatch killed him, per- 
haps,” said the low voice from the bed; and Mrs. 
Chadderton started at this suggestion. 

ae me, madam; but I will not speak 
of it.” 

“ Had he killed my brother, vou would not have 
betrayed him ?” was the curious inquiry. 

We I would not,” the housekeeper answered, 
y 


“Yes, you are faithful,” murmured Hester; 
“and poor Jolin will not lack. a trusty servant 
whilst you live. ° But he did not kill my brother.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. rton. 
“T—I mean Heaven knows he did not,” 

“Thank Heaven, too,” said Hester. “It would 
shatter every hope in human worth or man’s re- 
pentance to have such ill brought home to him. 
Go now, please.” 

The housekeeper passed from the room with- 
out another word, and some distance down the 
corridor she met Lucy Brake advancing. 

“Is she sleeping still ?” asked Lucy, anxiously, 
as they approached each other. 

“No, she is awake,” was the reply. — 

“ And at rest?” 

“The rest to Hester Brake will not come in 
yp life,” muttered the housekeeper, as she pass- 

on. 


CHAPTER 
THE RETURN OF AN OLD FRIEND. 


Mganwnite Greg Dorward pursued his mas- 
ter’s business and the even tenor of his'way. The 
tragedy at Farm Forlorn—the grand, old, awful 
tragedy of death_—was close at hand, but he was, 
to all outward seeming, only a calm spectator of 
ite advance. He sat on the back benches, pa- 
tient and watchful, one of a crowd, as it were, re- 


that matter, and the current of his thoughts had 
drifted him into a new channel, and would have 
been strong and deep enough to whirl him away 
had he been a weaker man. 

But time had made of this reformatory waif a 
man of iron nerve, one who could disguise his 
anxieties, subdue his emotions, and be to most 
folk who encountered him a grave, business-like, 
every-day fellow, with nothing on his mind to 
trouble him. Perhaps his early training, his cal- 
lousness, born of the neglect, ill treatment, crime, 
he had encountered, was responsible for this ac- 
complishment ; for an enviable accomplishment 
it is when one’s way in life is not as straight or 
free from pitfalls as it should be, and there is 
more to meet on the road than simple-minded 

or honest souls sus 


people dream, pect. 
But the world had changed with Greg, and for 


Something might come even of | 


ings 


| 


| storm-proof. 


grateful for the sacrifice, and hoped 


the worse. He was sure it was for the worse, 
though no one had much to say about it, or com- 
ment upon it. He had loved one woman, and 
been rejected by another whom he only loved a 
little, and after a fashion of his own, and there 
was a third woman, sick unto death, who had 


brought this change to pass. They were all very 
silent about the - place, even Kitty, who 
seemed to think but little of him, and let Kim go 


his way, as though the end had come of any in- 
terest in that future which he had sk out 
with so firm a hand for himself. 

But he knew the end had not come, and that 
there was more to follow. No one better than he 
knew this, unless it was John Woodhatch or 
Hester Brake. And what would follow must af. 
fect the master’s future as well as his own, and 
Greg Dorward must be prepared, if possible, for 
change, even for revolution. [ 

And he in his self-confidence—which was im- 
measurable—thought he was prepared, and bided 
the time which was approaching. The storm 
would come, but he eoald weather it: it would 
affect other lives more than his own, and so much 
the worse for other lives, his being strong and 
What would be the end of it he 
did not know; he would have been more content 
if he could have guessed, but in whatever way 


the mystery worked itself out, he was sure—al- 


most sure—that harm, moral or material, would 
not remain with him. 

He won the approbation of John Woodhatch 
at this juncture by attending strictly to business, 
and not leaving a stone unturned which would 
result in an advan to his principal. He put, 
as John Woodhatch considered, his love troubles 
completely on one side, and allowed them not to 
disturb him at the markets or on the farm lands ;_ 
he was content to wait, and he had not a word to 
say against his ill luck—just the character which 
John Woodhatch admired, and had always ad- 


mired, as Greg Dorward knew as well as he. 


Still, despite the equanimity or the false equa- 
namity of Greg, there were ous matters to 
perplex him. One question in particular came 
uppermost more often than he could wish, What | 
was to become of this Tolland’s Farm, which had 
been bought and stocked by John Woodhatch, so 
that two young persons might begin life togeth-— 


er? They had been summarily set apart, but the 


patron thought that all would come right in time, 
and though Greg helped him to this impression, 


it was not the conviction of the younger man. | 
Greg had taken Kitty’s decision as final. He 


knew Kitty better than the rest of them; he was, 
even in his heart, a little afraid of her, and of any | 


_ strange turn which she might make at any mo- | 
_meut, confusing, perhaps confounding, that fu- 
- ture of his own which he had sketched. 


He was not fond of Farm Forlorn at this pe- 
riod; he was glad when business took him away — 
from it, and sent him galloping across the coun- 
try, for on horseback he was at his best, and 
troubled less by his own surmises. He did not 
even care to see Lucy; she reminded him of his 
one folly, of the poor ambition which had come 
to nothing, and disturbed him more than most 
things. He preferred meeting Kitty to facing 
Lucy Brake now; although grave and thought- 
ful, she was good friends with him, to show it 


/was not jealousy which had led her to cancel 
the engagement; but, as we have intimated, he 


was a little afraid of Kitty, and in what way she 
might act. She had parted with him for his own 
sake, so that his existence might be brighter and 
clearer, without the little black speck of her 
presence upon it, and in his heart he should be 
he was, 
doubting even now if Kitty Vanch had acted for 


the best; if it was really for the best that this 
| faithful friend—this “old pal” from the streets 


who had always stuck to him—should shrink 
from becoming his wife, and prefer any life to 
life with him. Was she far-seeing too—more 
far-seeing than himself even—and knew too 
well, and by a strange foreknowledge, how it 


would end ? 


Every time that Greg returned to Farm For- 


|Jorn he expected to find the white blinds drawn 
down before the windows, significant of one 


more “ poor sister” passed away ; but day follow- 
ed day without much change, without much news, 
save that Hester was slowly sinking, and might 


| die at any moment, according to the doctor's 


prophecy. Greg did not own it, but there was a 
feeling of disappointment at times when he came 
round the bend of the road and saw the windows 
bright and open still, and all as he had left it in 
the morning ; the waiting was long, and real life 
could not begin for any of them at the farm till 
Miss Brake was dead—and die she would not in a 
hurry to oblige Greg Dorward, that seemed pret- 
ty evident. 

The end was nearer than he fancied, however, 
and one Friday—an unlucky Friday !—when he 
came at a swift pace on horseback once more to 


the old quarters the sands were fil but a 
few more grains th the frail glass of life. 
At the farm-house gate he was met by a surprise. 


Prepared for a great many things, he had not 
been prepared for this; and it was like a warn- 
ing to him not to reckon too implicitly on the 
course which the current might take, when the 
banks were broken and the torrent dashing 
through. 

It was a minor surprise, but it set Greg Dor- 
ward thiuking—the surprise of the appearance 
of Reuben: Fladge, standing there, with his hands 
in his pockets and the old grin upon his face, as 
though he had never been dismissed from Farm 
Forlorn for working in the dark against its mas- 
ter; as though his wild, nomadic life afterward 
had been a dream ; as though he had never been 
set to mind Tolland’s Farm after Spikins’s death. 

“ Fladge !” he exclaimed, as he leaped from the 
saddle, and his old companion reached out his big 
hand toward the bridle of the horse. “ What has 

ht you here?” 
_ “Master sent for me this morning.” 


moved from active participation in the scenes and 
: characters of a busy drama, but none the less he 
was deeply interested in its progress, and won- 
deréd not a little how it would end, and in what 
way it would affect him. There had been many 
changes of late, and he had been affectei by them 
already; his whole life had been changed, for 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘py, and inelined to roar with la 


can’t come back—no more.” 
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“From Tolland’s Farm ?” 

“ Ay, that’s it ;” and Fladge threw his head back 

in hie old manner again. 

This half-witted fellow had gone back five years 
of his life surely. Never did those years seem 
more like a bad dream to Fladge than with him- 
self at Skegs Shore again, and at his post. Nev- 
er in all his life had he felt more proud and hap- 
ter at his hap- 
piness, and then break down like a blubbering 
school-boy, being confused and distraught, and 
not realizing the new position yet. 

“ Has an happened ?”” Greg inquired. 

“No, He wanted me, and here I am. Ho! 

“And how long are you to remain, Fladge? 
How will you get back to Tolland’s to-night ?” 
asked Greg. 

“Pm not going back no more,” cried Fladge ; 
“1m here for good! He takes me back without 
a word—without a hard word to say again me; 
jest as I was when you were no more than a kid. 

ink of that!” 

“T am thinking of it,” replied Greg, slowly. 

“They said,” remarked Fladge, dropping his 
voice into a husky whisper, as they passed into 
the stable-yard, “that the master never forgave; 
but he does! he does! hedoes! Look at me, Mr. 
Greg! Just see!” 

“Yes, but don’t make that infernal noise,” 
cried Greg. 

“T can’t help it,” answered Fladge; “I’m not 
settled down. When he sent word I was to come, 
I thought I should have gone clean raving mad 
for joy. Only to-fancy I’m back again !” he cried, 
as he led Greg’s horse into the stable, where Greg 
followed him, still anxious for a clearer light 
upon the case. 

“Did he say why he wanted you?” inquired 


No.” 

“Have you asked him to come back ?” 

“T durstn’t,” said Fladge. “I thought it was 
settled clean I shouldn’t be in this house again ; 
that he never, never would do anything but hate 
me. I didn’t expect it, Master Greg—I didn’t for 
a blessed moment even.” 


“T suppose not.” 

“He thought I killed Morris Brake. He 
thought the very worst of me.” : 

“He did.” 

“ And isn’t it like the five back too, now? | 


Lord’s sakes! it’s awful like. Ho! ho! ho!” 
Fladge cried. ‘“ And the parson and his daughter 
in the house, jest as it was; all but Morris. He 


“Do you wish he could, Fladge 


And then Greg Dorward walkediway, and left 
this new prodigal to attend to his horse, and ex- 
ult by himself at the great change. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT LAST. 


Wnuen Greg entered the farm parlor he found> 
the occupants were Lucy Brake, her father, and 
Kitty. They were sitting very grave and silent, 
as if waiting for something, or some one; the 
tea things were on the table, and an urn smoking 
there; perhaps they were only waiting tea for 
John Woodhatch. 

Were Greg’s nerves quite so completely at his 
own command that day, or was he more than 
usually acute, to fancy there was a difference in 
their looks and manners which was foreign to 
their ordinary moods ? 

There were no books or work about ; the three 
inmates of the parlor were simply sitting still 
that afternoon, and with faces which had a story 


“How is Miss 


- “Miss Brake is warse,” answered Mr. Larcom, 
for the trio; “much warse.” 

“That is bad news,” said Greg. Then he 
glanced toward Kitty, whom he thought it strange 
also to find sitting there, who surely should have 
been by her mistress’s side in the last awful hour 
when the night closes in for humanity, and the 
stars only shine. 

“ Yes, it is bad news,” replied Kitty, as she met 
his glance; and then her lips quivered, and she 
was silent. 

“Has Mr. Woodhatch been sent for?” asked 


G 

He has not left the hoose-place to-day,” Mr. 
Larcom answered ; “not stirred a foot from the 
farm.” 

“* Where is he, then ?” asked Greg, anxiously. 

“QOh-! upstairs with her. She “will have no 
one else, see no one else, allow no human being 
to come within fifty yards of her room,” said Mr. 
Larcom, techily ; “not even a meenester of the 
Garspel, who would be of no small sarveece to 
her meet at such a time as this.” 

“Where are the doctors ?” asked Greg, as if 
the idea had struck him suddenly that the doc- 
tors might be of more service to Miss Brake in 
the present than Alec Larcom or John 
Woodhatch. But this was not in his thoughts, 
although the Methodist thought it was, and 
scowled at him from shaggy gray 

ws. 

“They’ve gone,” cried Kitty; “oh! they have 

ven her up—they can do no more; the only 

riend I have ever had is lost to me.” 


-work from Kitty 
yed by way of 


“Mr. Woodhatch has known Miss Brake a 


great many years, has he not ?” Greg asked, after 
a short silence. 
“A great many,” answered Lucy. | 


“She will leave him all her money, then,” said . 


Greg, with a short, hard laugh, as strangely out 
of place as his remark, which certainly staggered 
Mr. Larcom by its suddenness. 

“Do ye think that,Greg? What’s put that 
notion into your head ” he inquired. “ Have 
ye heard anything, now, aboot it ?” 

“I don’t know anything,” was the absent an- 

swer. 
“ John’s rich enough without her money. And 
what he has he does not make good use of,” said 
Mr. Larcom ; “he wastes an awful heap of it on 
people who don’t desarve it. He always did.” 

“He wastes it on the vile and criminal, you 
mean,” replied Greg, half absently still, but with 
a ring of bitter satire in his words—“ on those who 
reward his efforts for their good by sinking deep- 
er into evil; who, for the blessing he would bring 
to them, give back a curse. Like Kitty and me!” 

“No, no,” cried Kitty. She had risen, and was 
standing by the door, to which she had crossed 
when arrested by Greg’s words. “That is not 
true. I bring no curse to him.” : 

“Ay, but there’s some truth in what Greg 
says,” remarked Mr. Larcom, “and that is what I 
implied in part—not meaning ye or Kitty, though. 
God forbeed !” 

‘* We are the bright examples,” muttered Greg ; 
“that is very evident.” | 

“T’m sure ye are,” said Mr. Larcom: “I was 
not thinking of-either of ye two; don’t fancy it. 
I’m not quite a brute, Greg Dorward.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

Mr. Larcom came to Greg’s side, and put his 
red hand on his shoulder. 3 

““ What’s come to ye, Greg, to-day ?” he asked. 
“Ye are not often like this.” 

“*T don’t know,” answered Greg, more gracious- 
ly: “I am tired and out of temper. Don’t mind 
me, Mr. Larcom.” 

Kitty listened to his reply, and then went out 
of the room. Lucy looked from him to her fa- 
ther, but did not intrude upon their conversation. 

“T have offended ye, Greg,” Mr. Larcom con- 
tinued; “‘and though I say hard words, I don’t 
go out of my way to give any man offanse. It is 
not the priveleege of my office.” 

“Tt shouldn’t be,” said Greg. 

“It is not.” 

Greg stared harder than ever at Kitty’s fire or- 
nament as he said, “ Whom were you thinking 
of when you said Mr. Woodhatch wasted his 
money ?” 

“‘T was thinking of one or two who have gone 


, away from here in John Woodhatch’s time and 


mine,”’ replied the parson. 
“ Were you thinking of Spikins for one ?” 
“No. Though he was not a good sparcemen, 
I take it.” 
“A man who died with a lie in his mouth, 


| Fladge tells me,” said Greg ; “ but then Fladge is 


a strange beast too.” 

“He came here this afternoon. He has re- 
turned for good,” commented Mr. Larcom. 

“For good!” echoed Greg; “ yes, he says so.” 

The door opened again, and he looked round 
with a start, as though his nerves were unstrung 
that evening. It was Kitty who re-entered, and 
to whom Lucy cried, 

“ How is she now? Will she see me?” 

“ Not yet,” answered Kitty. 

“Is Mr. Woodhatch with her still 9” asked the 
parson. | 

“Yes; he is writing to her dictation, I think; 
and he reads at times to her what he has writ- 
ten,” answered Kitty, whose face was very white 
and rigid, as though the near approach of death 
had scared her. Greg, looking keenly at her, saw 
this; Lucy and her father had only glanced in 
her direction. 

“She’s making another will,” almost moaned 


| Mr. Larcom, “and taking no one’s adveece but 


John’s, but a more unpractical man does not ex- 
eest on mortal earth. Now if—” 

“Kitty, what is the matter?” exclaimed Lucy, 
springing up with a half scream, as Kitty reeled 
slightly, and put her hand against the wall to 
save herself from falling. 

“ Nothing—nothing,” answered the girl; “I 


shall be better in a minute. It is so close at | 


hand !”” 

“It is our common inheritance,” muttered Mr. 
Larcom, like a man repeating mechanically one 
of the stock phrases of his calling; “ we have no 
need to be afraid.” 

The door opened again sharply, and once more 
Greg Dorward started and looked over his shoul- 
der toward the new-comer rather than at the old 
sweetheart, who had been alarmed at the oncom- 
ing of God’s messenger. This time it was Mrs. 
Chadderton who entered, with an addition to the 
tea equipage. She was at Kitty’s side at once, 
and looking steadfastly into her face. — 

“You are not well, Miss Vanch,” she said. 

“ No—yes, thank you; I shall be better in a 
minute,” answered Kitty. 

“You have been too constant in your attention 
to your mistress; you have worn yourself out,” 
said Mrs. Chadderton; “and—and if you will al- 
low me to say so—”’ 

“J am very strong,” answered Kitty. 

“ How is Miss Brake now ?” asked the house- 
keeper. 

“Worse. She is raving mad again,” said Kit- 
ty, with a shudder. 

“ Poor lady! Was she ever very sane, I won- 
der ?” said Greg Dorward. ‘I should be glad to 
see her, if I might be permitted at the last.” 

- “God answers sharp and sudden on some 
prayers,” a t writer has told us before this, 


is | and with a suddenness that was remarkable, a 


maid-servant of the farm opened the door imme- 
diately the words had escaped Greg, and said, 
“If you please, Mr. Woodhatch wishes to know 
if Mr. Dorward has come back ?” 
“ Did you not tell him ?” asked Greg of Kitty. 


“No,” was the slow reply. 

“Yes, I am back, you see,” he said, spreading 
his hands before the fire-place, as though a fire 
was there and he was cold. ; 

“Will you please to step upstairs, Mr. Dor- 
ward ?” 

“ Upstairs,” said Greg, rising to his feet; “ cer- 
tainly. Does Mr. Woodhatch wish to see me?” 

‘Miss Brake wishes to see you, sir.” 

“ Indeed !” 

He straightened himself as though cramped 
by sitting in one attitude so long, and looked 
from Alec Larcom to his daughter Lucy, thence 
to Mrs. Chadderton and her unacknowledged 
daughter Kitty, dwelling longest on the last face, 
as if endeavoring to read there something which 
was written for his behoof alone, unless the big 
dark eyes deceived him very much. After this 
he went steadily out of the room, and Kitty fol- 
lowed him, despite her new weakness, and a hand 
that had been suddenly put forth to restrain her 
by Mrs. Chadderton. | 

“Greg! Greg!” she exclaimed, in the corridor, 
and in an exeited whisper, “ don’t go upstairs to- 
night !”” 

He stopped, and looked hard into her face. 

“Why do you ask me not to go?” 

“For your own sake.” 

“T have seen women die before,” he answer- 
ed. “It is not the first time, Kitty, in our lives 
that we have seen the dead or dying. They went 
off pretty quickly at Bolter’s Rents., Didn’t 
they, girl ?” 

“Why do 
night 

““T am so chose to them,” he answered. 

no!—God forbid !” 

“ Very close,” he added, as he moved on with 
Kitty’s hold upon his arm. & 

“You will go, then 

“Yes: what have I to fear?” | 

“Everything. Be on your guard, my poor 
Greg, for God’s sake !”” 

Then Kitty left him—went with a rush and a 
stifled cry away from him, and he looked after 
her in a stupefied way for an instant before re- 
suming his progress upstairs. As the daylight 
fell upon him from the windows of the corridor 
it seemed a sad face enough, with a new resolve 
upon it, which gathered strength with every step 
he took. He did not falter in any way, but went 
on steadily to the door of the sick-room. Here 
he knocked and waited, listening to the heavy 
footsteps of John Woodhatch crossing the room 
tu admit him. The door opened, and the master 
of Farm Forlorn stood in the entry, looking as 
stern and grave as he who stood on the threshold 
for admittance. 7 

“You sent for me, Mr. Woodhatch,” said 


Greg. 

“ Miss Brake did, not I,” answered Woodhatch. 
“You do not mind seeing her?” 

“No. I have been saying down-stairs that I 
should be glad to see her once more in this life.” 

“ Come in, then.” 

John Woodhatch put out his strong hand and 
took Greg Dorward by the wrist, and, after clos- 
ing the door behind him, led him into the room, 
like a little child who might not know his way, or 
who wanted guidance terribly, or who he fancied 
might break from him and run shrieking from 
the house did he not hold him fast, Strange it 
was, the action; stranger still that at that mo- 
ment it should have reminded Greg of thé old 
days when John Woodhatch brought him from 
the Reformatory at Fretwell’s into the sunshine 
beyond his prison-school and went with him on 
the road to Farm Forlorn. 

They crossed the room together—they faced a 
thin, ghastly figure propped up by cushions in 
the bed, a woman with deep, dark rings under- 
neath her eyes, which were large and black and 
lustrous, and with the dread seal of coming death 
upon her. 

“Hester, he has come.” 

‘“T see,” she whispered back ; “ now ask him.” 

“ Now ?” 

“ Yes—at once.” 

“Greg,” said John Woodhatch, in a deep, 
hoarse voice, “this poor dying woman charges 
you with the murder of her brother Morris. Is 
that true?” 


you speak of Bolter’s Rents to- 


{TO BFE OONTINUED.] 


VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Some sixteen hundred years ago to-day poor 
Bishop Valentine was beaten to death with clubs. 
No reason has ever been offered for what 
may well be called this somewhat harsh treat- 
ment of an elderly prelate, but that his crime was 
considered insignificant as compared with his 


punishment may be inferred from the fact that 


Mother Church has consecrated the 14th of Feb- 


“ruary to his memory. On the other hand, it 


would be casting a cruel reflection upon all the 
persons who assisted at his death to suppose that 
they thumped the old Bishop for no reason what- 
ever, like the little boys who appear in police 
courts for thumping a cat “just because it was 
there.” It is contrary to common-sense to sup- 
pose that grown-up people would beat a bishop 
for the mere fun of the thing. It is at any rate 
more charitable to conjecture that he had in some 
way or other aroused local prejudice against him- 
self, and, for myself, I am quite ready to accept 
proof that he was put to death for having object- 
ed to his parishioners sending valentines. If this 
was really the case—and there is no evidence to 
prove that it was not—it is easy enough to under- 
stand how warmly the pastoral and bucolic mind 
of those times would take up the question, and 
the whole scene of the outrage is at once pre- 
sented to the imagination. ; 

The swains of the neighborhood, leaving their 
dogs to tend their simple flocks under the haw- 
thorns in the dales, had no doubt come into the 
town for the day to see their sweethearts, and 
there hearing for the first time of the somewhat 


‘was once put upon its annual festival. 


prudish order that had gone forth from the epis- 
copal chair, were talking the matter over with 
something of that foolish ardor incidental to 


youth, especially at spring-time, when, as bad» 


luck would have it, the old Bishop happened to 
come along: A glance at the prelate was suffi- 
cient to show that be, at anv rate, had received 
no valentines for many a long year past, and if 
there is one thing more than another which in- 
flames youth, it is that dog-in-the-mangerish spirit 


that sometimes prompts old age to forbid the — 


young to frolic. The rest of the story is soon 
told. The Bishop, suspecting mischief from the 
angry looks of the knot of shepherd youths and 
their menacing gestures with their crooks, turned 
into a side way, and gradually quickening his 
steps, at last set off to run to his residence as 
hard as he could go. This was too much for the 
lads, who, with a whoop and a halloo, burst at 
once into chase. They soon overtook Dr. Valen- 
tine, and each sweetheart as he passed hy gave 
him a thump with his crook, and one thump being 
unfortunately harder than the rest, it killed him. 

The rumor soon got abroad that the Bishop had 
been clubbed to,death in his own front garden by 
a gang of ruffians from the hills, and all the girls 
of the place being interested in keeping the real 
facts a secret, the true story never came out. 
The sad event cast, no doubt, a gloom—as the 
newspapers of the day said—over a large circle 
of sorrowing friends; but the Bishop who suc- 
ceeded to the diocese rescinded the obnoxious 
order, and it has never again been repeated. 

I can not, of course, undertake to carry on the 
thread of episcopal history to our own days, and 
so it must suffice here to say that in the lapse of 
years so utterly obscured did the facts of the 
past become that the old Bishop’s name actually 
got transferred to love-tokens and lovers gen- 
erally; and he himself, the poor, honest, strait- 
laced gentleman, has come down to us as the very 
high-priest of Love. Such are the revenges which 
the whirligig of time brings round ! 

Fashion in valentines, however, changes, as in 
everything else. Only a few years ago these 
pretty billets-doux were becoming “ vulgar,” and 
indeed in a very modern work the 14th of Feb- 
ruary is described as a “degenerated festival” 
upon which “ jocular anonymous letters are sent 
to persons one wishes to quiz, and these chiefly 
by the humbler classes. Maid-servants and young 
fellows interchange such epistles with each other, 
no doubt conceiving that the joke is amazingly 
good.” If the writer of such.impiety had him- 
self received a “ jocular anonymous letter” of the 
kind he mentions, we can understand some of his 
spleen; but even such a libel upon the great fes- 
tival of lovers deserved all the wrath of Hymen 
and his court, and their retribution. But a few 
years have worked a great change, and each suc- 
ceeding February has seen the tributes of. the 
devotees of Cupid increasing in artistic beauty 
and in intrinsic costliness, so it may be that the 
Court of Love has now overlooked the slight that 
It would, 
indeed, be an exacting deity that was not molli- 
fied by the extraordinary sacrifice now offered at 
the shrine of youthful love; for nowadays what 
could be more beautiful than the little miracles 
of art which fill the shop windows with a butter- 


fly burst of colors—ephemeral trifles too dainty 


almost to be moved from the box in which thev 
nestle? Cupid might well be proud of his tri- 
umph as he surveys these parterres of affection- 
ate souvenirs—spring blossoms that have sud- 
denly come out full: blown in a night, and as 
pretty in their exquisite imitation of nature, 
whether in shape, or scent, or hue, as the real 
hyacinths and cyclamens, lilies-of-the-valley and 
snow-drops, now to be found in the florists’ win- 
dows. Flowers, of course, have always had and 
still retain the preference in emblems for the 
conveyance of love-tokens; but modern art has 
ransacked nature in every corner, and there is 
hardly anything either beautiful or curious known 
to-science that has not been impressed into the 
service of the sweetheart. Poetry and prose have 
alike been rifled for tender sentiments, and thus 
on the same sheet the wealthy wover may send 
the gems of nature illustrated by gems of fancy 
to plead his cause. But the genuine valentine 
should be nothing more than a duaintily emblazon- 


- ed expression of affection. Sweethearts—the pret- 
tiest word in the English language—should need. 


no more substantial token of each other’s devo- 
tion than gilded vows on lace paper, decked out 
with love-knots and all the other mystic symbols 
of the love-god’s power; and yet, as if love were 
not all-sufficing for lovers, the Prince of Hearts 
is nowadays affronted with offerings of solid 
worth and of practical utility. Tradesmen, trad- 
ing upon the affections, freight their valentines 
with articles of the twilet and the dress, aud de- 
generate lovers, hopeless of making: _~ eves 
brighter by the mere expression of their love, try 
to bribe them to sparkle with presents ! 
Sweethearts fortunately are always young, and 
so the valentine that asks to be treasured only 
for what it means, and not to be valued for what 
it gives, will ever be in abundant demand.- For 
sweet seventeen, looking like Walpole’s widowed 
turtle-dove, “so allicholy as anything” over the 
sheet of transfixed hearts and interlacing mottoes, 
will always be among us to carry on the tradi- 
tions of the 14th from generation to generation. 
It would, indeed, be a pity if Valentine’s Day be- 
as New-Year’s has already become, a tax 
upon friendship and relations, and instead of the 
innocent interchange of sentiments between the 
unmarried, relapsed into the serious duties of the 
valentining of Pepys’s days, when all the children 
and ladies of London waylaid tieir bachelor ac- 
quaintances and well-to-do relations and robbed 
them of presents. Yet though the signs of such 
a relapse seem somewhat threatening, and shop 
windows are dressed out rather to tempt the 


purs¢ than.to flatter Cupid, there is always room 


for hope’so long as there are girls. 
Rosinson. 
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““Ye’ve lots of freends, Kitty,” muttered Mr. 
Larcom ; but Kitty shrugged her shoulders as 
though that remark was open to question, had she 
been disposed to argue with him. Greg mean, 
while had sat down apart from the rest, with h 
face averted from them, and his directed to , 
the fire-place, where some pa i 
Vanch’s deft fingers was disp 
summer decoration. 
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WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
TO EACH OTHER. 
Br PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 


I. 


ON A NEW PHILOSOPHY : THAT POVERTY | 


IS THE BEST POLICY. 


Ir is commonly asserted that there are in the 
United States no classes, and any allusion to class- 
es is resented. On the other hand, we constantly 
read and hear discussions of social topics in which 
the existence of social classes is assumed as a sim- 
ple fact. .“ The poor,” “the weak,” “the labor- 
ers,” are expressions which are constantly used as 
if they had exact and well-understood definition. 
Discussions are constantly made to bear upon the 
assumed rights, wrongs, and misfortunes of cer- 
tain social classes, and all ‘public speaking and 
writing consists, in a large measure, of the discus- 
sion of general plans for meeting the wishes of 
classes of people who have not been able to satisfy 
their own desires.. These classes are sometimes 
discontented, and sometimes not. Sometimes they 
do not know that anything is amiss with them until 
the “ friends.of humanity” come to them with of- 
fersof aid. Sometimes they are discontented and 
envious. They do not take their achievements as 
a fair measure of their rights. They do not blame 
themselves or their parents for their lot, as com- 
pared with that of other people. They raise 
claims against society, and they find orators, po- 
ets, and essayists to assure them that they have 
grievances. 

It is very popular to pose as a “ friend of hu- 
manity,” or a “friend of the working classes.” 
The character, however, is quite exotic in the Unit- 
ed States. It is borrowed from England, where 
some men, otherwise of small account, have as- 
sumed it with great success and advantage. Any- 
thing which has a charitable sound and a kind- 
hearted tone passes without investigation general- 
ly, because it is disagreeable to assail it. Sermons, 
essays, and orations assume a conventional stand- 
point with regard to the poor, the weak, etc., and 
it is allowed to pass as an unquestioned doctfine 
in regard to social classes that “the rich” ought 
to “care for the poor,” that churches especially 
ought to collect ,capital from the rich and spend 
it for the poor, that parishes ought to be clusters 
of institutions by means of which one social class 
should perform its duties to another, and that 
clergymen, economists, and social philosophers 
have a technical and professional duty to devise 
schemes for “ helping the poor.” The preaching 
in England used all to be done to the poor—that 
they ought to be contented with their lot and re- 
spectful to their betters. Now the greatest part 
of the preaching in America consists in injunc- 
tions to those who have taken care of themselves 
to perform their assumed duty to take care of 
others. Whatever may be one’s private senti- 
ments, the fear of appearing cold and hard-heart- 
ed causes these conventional theories of social 
duty and these assumptions of social fact to pass 
unchallenged. 

Let us notice some distinctions which are of 
prime importance to a correct consideration of 
the subject which we intend to treat. Certain 
ills belong to the hardships of human life. They 
are natural. They are part of the struggle with 
nature for existence. Wecan not blame our fel- 
low-men for our share of these. My neighbor 
and I are both struggling to free ourselves from 
these ills. The fact that my neighbor has suc- 
ceeded in this struggle better than I constitutes 
no grievance for me. Certain other ills are due 
to the malice of men, and to the imperfections 
or errors of civil institutions. These ills are an 
object of agitation, and a subject of discussion. 
The former class of ills is to be met only by man- 
ly effort and energy. The latter may be cor- 
rected by associated effort. . The former class 
of ills is constantly grouped and generalized, 
and made the object of social schemes. We 
shall see what that means. The second class of 
ills may fall on certain social classes, and reform 
will take the form of interference by one class 
on behalf of another. The last fact is no doubt 
the reason why people have been led, not. no- 
ticing distinctions, to believe that the same meth- 
od was applicable to the other class of ills. It 
will also be important, in order to clear up our 
ideas about the notions which are in fashion, to 
note the relation of the economic to the political 
significance of assumed duties of one class to 
another. (reat confusion and consequent error 
is produced by allowing these two elements to be- 
come entangled in the discussion. Especially 
we shall need to notice the attempts to apply 
legislative methods of reform to the ills which 
belong to the order of nature. 

There is no possible definition of “a poor 
man.” A pauper is a person who can not earn 
his living; whose producing powers have fallen 
positively below his necessary consumption ; who 
can not, therefore, pay his way. A human so- 
ciety needs the active co-operation and produc- 
tive energy of every person in it. A man who 
is present as a consuimer, yet who does not con- 
tribute either by land, labor, or capital to the 
work of society, is a burden. On no sound po- 
litical theory ought such a person to share in 
the political power of the state. He drops out 


‘Must support him. It accepts the burden, but 
he must be cancelled from the ranks of the rul- 
ers likewise. So much for the pauper. About 
himi no more need be said. But he is not the 
“poor man.”” The poor man is an elastic term 
under which any number of social fallacies may 
be hidden. | 
Neither is there any possible definition of “ the 
weak.” Some are weak in one way and some in 
another, and those who are weak in one sense 
are strong in another. In general, however, it 


may be said that those whom humanitarians and 
call the weak aie the ones through 


whom the productive and conservative forces of 
society are wasted. They constantly neutralize 


and destroy the finest efforts of the wise and in- 
| dustrious, and are a dead-weight on the society 


in all its struggles to realize any better things. 
Whether the people who mean no harm, but are 
weak in the essential powers necessary to the 
performance of one’s duties in life, or those who 
are malicious and vicious, do the more mischief, 
is a question not easy to answer. 

Under the names of the poor and the weak, 
the negligent, shiftless, inefficient, silly, and im- 
prudent are fastened upon the industrious and 
prudent as a responsibility and a duty. On the 
one side the terms are extended to cover the idle, 
intemperate, and vicious, who, by the combina- 
tion, gain credit which they do not deserve, and 
which they could not get if they stood alone. 
On the other hand, the terms are extended to in- 
clude wage-receivers of the humblest rank, who 
are degraded by the combination. The reader 
who desires to guard himself against fallacies 
should always scrutinize the terms “ poor” and 
“weak” as used, so as to see which or how many 
of these classes they are made to cover. 

The humanitarians, philanthropists, and re- 
formers, looking at the facts of life as they pre- 
sent themselves, find enough which is sad and 
unpromising in the condition of many members 
of society. They‘see wealth and poverty side by 
side. They note great inequality of*social posi- 
tion and social chances. They eagerly set about 
the attempt to account for what they see, and so 
devise schemes for remedying what they do not 
like. In their eagerness to recommend the less 
fortunate classes to pity and consideration, they 
forget all about the rights of other classes ; they 
gloss over all the faults of the classes in question, 
and they exaggerate their misfortunes and their 
virtues. They invent new theories of property, 
distorting rights and perpetrating injustice, as 
any one is sure to do who sets about the re-ad- 
justment of social relations with the interests of 
one group distinctly before his mind, and the in- 
terests of all other groups thrown into the back- 

nd. When I have read some of these dis- 
cussions I have thonght that it must be quite 
disreputable to be respectable, quite dishonest to 
own property, quite unjust to go one’s own way 
and earn one’s own living, and that the only real- 
ly admirable person was the good-for-nothing. 
The man who by his own effort raises himself 
above poverty appears in these discussions to be 
of no account. The man who has done nothing 
to raise himself above poverty finds that the so- 
cial doctors flock about him, bringing the capital 
which they have collected from the other class, 
and promising him the aid of the state to give 
him what the other had to work for. In all 
these schemes and projects the organized inter- 
vention of society through the state is either 
planned or hoped for, and the state is thus to 
become the protector and guardian of certain 
classes. The agents who are to direct the state 
action are, of course, the reformers and _ philan- 
thropists. Their schemes, therefore, may always 
be reduced to this type: that A and B decide 
what C sha!l do for D. It will be interesting to 
inquire, at a later period of our discussion, who 
C is, and what the effect is upon him of all these 
arrangements. In all the discussions attention 
is concentrated on A and B, the noble social re- 
formers, and on D, the “poor man.” I call C 
the Forgotten Man, because I have never seen that 
any notice was taken of him in any of the discus- 
sions. When we have disposed of A, B, and D, 
we can appreciate better the case of C, and I 
think that we shall find that he deserves our at- 
tention for the worth of his character and the 
magnitude of his unmerited burdens. Here it 
may suffice to observe that, on the theories of 
the social philosophers to whom I have referred, 
we should get a new maxim of judicious li ; 
Poverty is the best policy. If you get wealth, 
you will have to support other people; if you do 
not get wealth, it will be the duty of other people 
to support you. 

No doubt one chief reason for the unclear and 
contradictory theories of class relations lies in 
the fact that our society, largely controlled in all 
its organization by one set of doctrines, still con- 
tains survivals of old social theories which are 
totally inconsistent with the former. In the Mid- 
dle Ages men were united by custom and pre- 
scription into associations, ranks, guilds, and com- 
munities of various kinds. These ties endured 
as long as life lasted. Cunsequently society was 
dependent, throughout all its details, on status, 
and the tie or bond was sentimental. In our 
modern state, and in the United States more than 
anywhere else, the social structure is based on 
contract, and status is of the least importance. 
Contract, however, is rational—even rationalistic. 
It is also realistic, cold, and matter-of-fact. A 
contract relation is based on a sufficient reason, 
not on custom or prescription. It is not per- 
manent. It endures only so long as the reason 
for it endures. In a state based on contract, 
sentiment is out of place in any public or com- 
mon affairs.. It is relegated to the sphere of pri- 
vate and personal relations, where it depends not 
at all on class types, but on personal acquaint- 
ance and personal estimates. The sentimental- 
ists amongst us always seize upon the survivals 
of the old order. They want to save them and 
restore them. Much of the loose thinking also 
which troubles us in our social discussions arises 
from the fact that men do not distinguish the ele- 
ments of status and of contract which may be 
found im our society. 

Whether social philosophers think it desirable 
or not, it is out of the question to go back to 
status or to the sentimental relations which once 
united baron and retainer, master and servant, 
teacher and pupil, comrade and comrade. That 
we have lost some grace and elegance is undeni- 
able. That life once held more poetry and ro- 
mance is true enough. But it seems impossible 
that any one who has studied the matter should 


doubt that we have gained immeasurably, and 
that our further ae lie in going forward, not 
in going backwa The feudal ties can never be 
restored. If they could be restored, they would 
bring back personal caprice, favoritism, syco- 
phaney, and intrigue. A society based on con- 
tract is a society of free and independent men, 
who form ties without favor or obligation, and 
cé-operate without cringing or intrigue. A s0- 
ciety based on contract, therefore, gives the ut- 
most room and chance for individual develop- 
ment, and for all the self-reliance and dignity of 
afree man. That a society of free men, co-oper- 
ating under contract, is by far the strongest so- 
ciety which has ever yet existed, that no such so- 
ciety has ever yet developed the full measure of 
strength of which it is capable, and that the only 
social improvements which are now conceivable 
lie in the direction of more complete) realization 
of a society of free men united by contract, are 
points which can not be controverted. It fol- 
lows, however, that one man, in a free state, can 
not claim help from, and can not be charged to 


give help to, another. To unde the full 
meaning of this assertion it will be worth while 
to see what a free democracy is. _ 


NEW ORLEANS IN CARNIVAL 
GARB. 


Tue artistic and financial objects of the New 
Orleans Carnival are now too well known to de- 
mand any detailed history or explanation, and 
even the aspect of that singular metrapolis dur- 
ing its celebrated holiday has become familiar to 
a degree that provokes some reflection upon the 
peculiar loss of individuality which the city al- 
Ways appears to undergo at the epoch in ques- 
tion. A very considerable number of those who 
visit New Orleans at Carnival-time do so quite as 
much for the sake of seeing the city itself as of 
witnessing the great t. But during Mardi 
Gras the place is disguised by its holiday garb— 
almost as much so, indeed, as the King of the 
Carnival: the native picturesqueness of the 
quainter districts is overlaid and concealed by the 
artificial picturesqueness of the occasion. One 
finds the streets themselves masked, so much are 
their salient features concealed by thase innu- 
merable wooden frame-works temporarily erected 
to provide against the falling of galleries under 
an unaccustomed burden of spectators. The ro- 
mantic charm of the old city is not readily ob- 
tained at such a time; the curious cosmopolitan 
characteristics that offer themselves to) artistic 
eyes in other seasons are lost in the afflux of 
American visitors, and true local color jis fairly 


drowned out by the colors of Rex. There really — 


exist for the artist and the poet many rich sources 
of inspiration in quaint New Orleans, but these 
sources gush more freely at other times. They 
are difficult to discover during the pusliing and 
squeezing of Carnival excitement. To see the 
Queen of the South in her most natural and pleas- 
ing mood one should visit her during that dreamy 
season’ called St. Martin’s summer, when the 
orange blossoms exhale their fragrance, jand the 
winds are still lukewarm, and the autumn glow 
bronzes those faint tints which the old-fashioned 
edifices wear. Then the curious confusion of 
gables and balconies gracefully jutting against 
the blue above, the Doresque oddity of the shad- 
ows wrought below, give the more antiquated 
streets a peculiarly impressive aspect—a) foreign 
look not of this hemisphere nor even of this cen- 
tury. There also linger the Latin tongues of 
Southern Europe with softer syllabification, tem- 
pered by those mysterious climatic forces which 
make themselves manifest even in the transplanta- 
tion of language; and together with these Medi- 
terranean dialects one hears that remarkable 
creole patois which in the mouth of a woman or 
a child has a fantastic sweetness rivalling the 
many-vowelled Polynesian speech. Deep sur- 
prises of green refresh the eye that peeps through 
the half-opened gates of drowsy old creole courts 
—the broad watered silk of banana leaves, tropic- 
al creepers clawing their upward way over trellis- 
work, vines curling and clinging, lizard-footed ivy, 
the sinister “Spanish-bayonet,” perhaps ja young 
palm also, plumed like a cacique. In those quaint 
interiors the colonial life still endures together 
with many rococo things bearing as little) relation 
to modern ideas and fashions as the New Orleans 
of Manon Lescaut to the Crescent City of to-day. 
In that season the nights are tepid, vast, wine- 
colored, like the Homeric ocean, and vibrant 
with an infinite variety of insect music. From 
the bayous and the low lands arise sounds as of 
ghostly violins, phantom flutes, elfish bells ; mock- 
ing-birds utter their weird and wonderful pipings, 
immense beetles fizz by, stridulous crickets work 
their invisible buzz-saws, frogs hold tintinnabu- 
lary converse—every surface inch of land or wa- 
ter seems to possess a voice of its own ; the water- 
lilies speak one unto the other, the shadows cry 
out. And through the Egyptian uniformity of 
the landscape the Mississippi serpentines its way 
with Nilotic solemnity, so coiling that to dwell- 
ers upon its eastern bank the sun appears, as in 
the Moslem prophecy, to rise in the west. 

Few of the real attractions of New Orleans are 
likely to be observed by Carnival visitors, bewil- 


dered as they are by the great eddying of people, |. 


the confusion of preparation, the general inappro- 
priateness of the moment to curious research and 
romantic investigation. But a Carnival /night in 
New Orleans, during the coming and going of the 
great display, offers in itself much remarkable 
material for study—at least to one who ran look 
about him undisturbed by the surging of the 
enormous crowd. Canal Street presents its long 
deep vista of of fire, 
eagles of flame, ladders of light, blaze along the 
way; and the uncommon breadth of the 

thoroughfare, with its starry lines of electric 


creased by the luminosity. For eight miles to 


_ lature designed to 


right and left the city begins to empty its popu- 
Jation into the great central highway, through all 


‘the tributary streets and alleys, and:the force of | 
i tless—to strive 


that human circulation is resis | 

against the current is out of the question. The 
physician or telegraph messenger whom duty 
summons in an opposite direction at such a time 


must take the middle of the street if he hopes to — 


reach his destination. Rising one above another 
through the glow of illumination, the broad gal- 
leries packed with spectators seem like the tiers 
of an enormous hippodrome. When the human 
spring-tide has reached its fullest the pageant is- 
sues from its hiding-place, and sails by like a 

tesque Armada, while the ocean of witnesses ebbs 
away in its wake. That Canal Street offers, in a 
large sense, the best view of the procession is be- 
yond dispute; but the strictly local picturesque- 
ness of the exhibition may be studied to advan- 
tage in the antiquated French by-ways. The 
Canal Street spectacle is imposing, but not unique. 


Under similar conditions a street of equal breadth | 


in any other great modern city would offer a spec- 
tacle of magnificence scarcely inferior. The gro- 
tesque silhouettes of the moving panorama are 
partially lost in such a street—the shadows can 
not reach the sides of the buildings. But th 

the queer old streets of the French quarter t 
Carnival procession must almost squeeze its way, 
casting eccentric shapes of darkness upon the 


walls, and lighting its path with torch-light that 


flings upward the shadows of projecting galleries, 
and lends much Rembrandtesqueness to the faces 
peering down from balconies or dormer-windows. 
The artist whose very impressive sketch accom- 
panies this brief article has effected a happy com- 
romise between the broad glory of the Canal 
t view and the still odder aspects above de- 
Beribed. The effect has been seized at the mo- 
ment the living panorama is passing the corner 
of the old Rue Royale, so that we have a sugges- 
tion of the side-street view and of the central 
thoroughfare at once. 
_ After the t has gone glimmering, and 
the whirl of the midnight ball is over, day Moana 
upon a scene of merry wreck. Streets are strewn 
with fragments of brightly colored paper, tatters 
of tinsel, remnants of torn decorations; perhaps 
some gorgeous wagon, or “ float,” disabled during 
the great review, may be seen lying abandoned at 
some point of the route, like a gold-freighted gal- 
leon astrand. Last year did not the eyes of early 
risers behold, glittering upon Canal Street, North, 
the ruined gates of the New Jerusalem? But the 
city soon rids itself of all these souvenirs—the 
wrecks and waifs mysteriously vanish, the pic- 
tured Carnival journals are devoured by the post- 
office, the King’s standards cease to fill the streets 
with shadowy flutterings, the intricate parapher- 


nalia of illumination are removed, and the nerv- . 


ous system of New Orleans returns to its normal 
condition. Only the unsightly skeleton wood- 
work still shoulders up the galleries to provide 
against accident upon the 4th of March, which is 
“ Firemen’s Day.” Already the Carnival societies 
are secretly preparing for the display of 1884. 
Ere long the moist and odorous spring will blow 
in the streets, and the city will gradually settle 
down into its long and dreamy summer languor ; 
the pulses of its commercial life will beat more 
slowly with the lengthening of the days, the forest 
of masts along its eighteen miles of wharves will 
‘dwindle as the sultriness thickens, the wilderness 
of smoking chimneys at its sugar and cotton land- 
ings will diminish, and the somnolent and burn- 
ing season will come, with warm winds and light- 
nings from the Gulf, with clouds splendid and 
ponderous as those of geologic eras, when the 
heavens were heavy with vaporized iron and gold. 
HEaRn: 


THE HOUSE OF REFUGE AND 
THE JESUITS. 


_ Tae “New York House of Refuge” has for 
nearly sixty years kept on its quiet and useful 
career, The names of our most active and hbe- 
nevolent citizens have been connected with its 
‘history and its labors. It has been singularly 
successful. It has been kept free from the en- 
tanglements of politics and the rivalry of reli- 
gious sects. Almost alone of all our institu- 
tions, it has been managed with honesty and good 
faith. No stain of peculation, of favoritism, or po- 


litical corruption rests upon it. Year after year 
it has gathered in its throng of juvenile offenders, 


and labored with wise tenderness to save the young 
from the effects of their own folly. Without a 
trace of sectarianism, of partiality, or of politics, 
it has drawn in the neglected and the lost of every 
creed and almost of every nation, and its records 
show that thousands of the reclaimed in every 
mg of the country have owed their success in 
ife to its prudent care, It is naturally one of 
the favorite institutions of New York, the pride 
of a city to which benevolence has never been a 
stranger, and almost the first visit the foreign phi- 


_lanthropist who comes among us makes is to the 
‘House of Refuge. 


After sixty years of peaceful usefulness the 


House of Refuge has brought upon itself the bit- 


ter hostility of the extreme section of the Roman 


shall no longer continue so; and for several years 
a bill has been annually presented to the Legis- 
the whole of the 


agers are made powerless to prevent the inva- 
sion ; they are to look on while the priest ga 
his victims, and the parents of the unfortunate 


_ VOLUME XXVIL, NO. 1366. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | stain. The Catholic Union is resolved that it 
if institution, and separate its children into various 
sects, Theyare to be made to follow the “ re- 
ligion of their parents.” The strict lines of sec- 
if tarianism are to be drawn by an act of the Legis- 
lature. The Roman Catholic priesthood are to be 
| authorized to enter the institution, select the chil- : 
| dren they claim as their own, and train them up 
in the Roman Catholic faith. The Board of Man- 
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“ children-they have abandoned or educated in the 


ways of vice are empowered to decide upon their 
religious creed. The ritual, the forms, and the 
emblems of the foreign Church are to be estab- 
lished in the Reformatory. The unsectarian sys- 
tem of education is to be exchanged for one in- 


tensely sectarian. Religious differetices are once 


more to be among those who are alike 
in crime. The practice of sixty years is to be 
changed, and the House of Refuge converted into 
a poor copy of the sectarian charities that have 


long been broken up by Jaw in Italy and Spain. 


For several years the bill has come annually 
before the Legislature, and has been defeated. 
This year it is brought forward with new zeal and 
even insolence. The Roman Catholic priesthood 
demand, as their reward for political services, 
the sacrifice of the House of Refuge. It has even’ 
threatened the withdrawal of its political sup- 
port. So bitter is the hostility of the extreme 
religious faction against this old and popular 
charity that they would crush it altogether. But 
we think they have underrated the real interest 
of the of New York in the House of 
Refuge, they have overestimated their own 

wer. The situation of their own institutions 
may at any moment become critical. The rap- 
id and great influence of the Roman 
Catholic charities, schools, colleges, convents, 
churches, asylums, is one of the chief dangers 
of our political future. They are wholly un- 
democratic. They teach the dullest form of Eu- 
ropean conservatism, and the love of rank, caste, 
and barbaric titles and dignities, robes and deco- 
rations, that are dying out in Europe itself. Wivh- 
in their medizval depths there is no room for re- 
publicanism. Yet they are fed by enormous 
subsidies from a republican people. The Pro- 
tectory, founded by Bishop Ives to preserve and 
extend the Roman Catholic faith, has nearly 
$300,000 a year from a Protestant or liberal 
community. The New York Foundling Asylum, 
an institution secret and mysterious, has nearly as 
much more. The schools of the Sacred Heart and 
the Orphan Asylum receive in donations and remis- 


sion of taxes great sums. It would not be an ex- 


cessive estimate to compute at nearly a million 
of dollars yearly the amount contributed by the 
city of New York to the support of a Church that 
is perfectly able to maintain itself. 
these grants are all in direct violation of the State 
Constitution, which forbids the appropriation of 
the public money to sectarian charities and uses. 

The managers of the House of Refuge naturally 
object to the principle of the bill as unconstitu- 
tional and tending to defeat the aim of their in- 
stitution. They state that it will bring with it 
disorder and sectarian strife; that the privilege 
proposed to be bestowed on the Roman Catholic 
clergy is unprecedented and dangerous. They 
urge that the young offenders committed to their 
charge are the wards of the State, that they are 
taken from the care of their parents and their 
churches because they have been suffered to be- 
come dangerous to the community, and that the 
State alone should direct the means to be employed 
for their reform. They show that their institution 
is wholly unsectarian, and open to the ministers 
of all religious sects. One sect alone is dissatis- 
fied. The Roman Catholic clergy and the Jesuit 
league demand from the Legislature a certain 
control over the House of Refuge. Their intol- 
erant zeal may be successful with the present 
Legislature. They may crush or they may rule 
the favorite charity of New York. They may 
make use of their opportunity with unreflecting 
bigotry. But they will have yet the people of the 
city and State to meet and answer. They will 
find that the day of retribution must come at last. 

EvGens LawReENce. 


HARDENING—IN WINTER. 


On the 10th of last January I went to the 
funeral of one of the oldest of the contributors 
to this journal ; in forty-eight hours he had been 
stricken down by acute pneumonia. The day 
was bitterly cold; the snow fell into the open 
grave; the biting wind, at many degrees below 
the freezing - —_ whistled among the bare 
trees at Woodlawn. A group of twenty gentle- 
men pth er oe in that bleak place, old friends 
and elderly friends of an elderly man ; their ages 
must have averaged sixty years and over. It is 
the age near which the constant danger of pneu- 
monia—that disease so fatal in our climate—in- 
creases. Judges, lawyers, literary men, men of 
business, were there; you could not easily gather 
a group that should represent a higher average 
intelligence. 

Now mark how much ce and careless- 
ness these experienced elderly gentlemen could 
display ing their health and their really 
valuable lives. Not a single one of them was 
properly protected nst the menacing cold. I 
made a particular and statistical note of their neg- 
ligence. Only one of the twenty wore a scarf 
around his neck ; in the case of four the tide of 


hygienic intelligence was high enough to induce, 
ts. 


them to turn up the collars of their overcoats. 
Nearly all of them stood bare-headed in that Si- 
berian wind for fifteen or twenty minutes. It 
was & beautiful bravado, if you choose to look at 
it in that way. But these gentlemen took a risk 
that was greater than that of some battle-tields.. 
They were inviting death ; they were calling upon 
pneumonia to take them as their friend had just 
been taken. 

I suggested to one of the eldest. of the com- 
pany, a man of seventy years, to protect his neck 
and chest a little better against the winter day. 
“Oh,” said he, “I don’t mind the cold; the cold 
me!” Like most 

igent elderly gentlemen who were gathered 
around that grave, he believed that to take mor- 
tal risks was “hardening.” Yet he, like all of 
us, knew how often mortal illness is brought on 
by exactly such exposure as this. 7 


And yet - 


On that day the skating was excellent on stream 
and — and rink for many a league around 
New York. Returning from Woodlawn, I stopped 
a few minutes at one of the less-frequented skat- 
ing grounds in the Central Park. On the ice I 
found an eminent scientist, a man of perhaps for- 
ty-eight years. Not heavily clothed, though with 
abundant warm wraps in keeping near by, this 
sedentary professor, whose researches in physics 
tie him to his laboratory for half of each day at 
least, was fleeting over the ice with the agility 
and speed of a youngster. He was competing 
with his son for the earliest mastery of an ac- 
complishment dear to skaters, and known as the 
“backward outer edge.” 

Now the professor had given no more attention 
to the subject of physiological winter exposure 
than the gentlemen from whom I had parted at 


- Woodlawn had given. Still, he had hit upon the 


truth of the matter. The two scenes of the same 


-afternoon illustrated the wrong and the right 


methods of hardening. At Woodlawn my friends 
were permitting the cold to attack and to master 
them as they stood under the sky, opposing only 
& passive resistance to its onslaught. They were 
insufficiently protected. But with even less pro- 
tection from clothing, my friends at the skating 
grounds were warm, comfortable, and safe from 
the cold. And why? Because they were keep- 
ing themselves warm in the cold. In the true 
physiological sense they were hardening them- 
selves against the cold. And more than this, they 
were getting the best exercise in the world for 
strong and healthy people in winter-time. Aft- 
erward they put on their wraps. ; 

The distinction lies there. One is not harden- 
ed by becoming cold; on the contrary, becoming 
cold is injurious. It is at the least a strain upon 
the system. It may cause a serious or even a 
fatal injury, as when it leads to acute or chronic 
] pneumonia, phthisis. Only when the 
sensation of cold is followed bv a brisk reaction, 
as when one feels a warm glow after a plunge 
into cold water, is the unpleasant sensation of 
cold beneficial. The golden rule for hardening 
is to keep warm in the cold. It is in resisting, not 
in enduring, the cold that virtue lies. 

And the best defense from the cold is that 
which comes from active physical exercise. By 
walking, horseback riding, skating, rowing, one 
is warmed from within, and it is the best way. 
When on a bitter day I start for a three-mile 
walk, I find it cold work for the first fifteen min- 
utes. QOne’s ears have the hardest time of it; 
how they tingle and smart when the cold air 
strikes upon the thin, tender, expanded mem- 
branes! But the brisk exercise sets the blood 
coursing to them; in a longer or shorter time, 
according to one’s constitution—science takes no 
account of the length of the ears in this case— 
the blood comes back briskly to them. It takes 
just about a mile’s walk for mine to get warm. 
Then the whole frame is in a glow, and the day 
seems turned from winter to spring. So far as 


the cold is concerned, one feels as if he could: 


walk ‘‘to the horizon’s farthest rim” without fa- 
tigue. Such a winter’s walk, or skating, for the 
strong, is the best toughening for the season. 
Weaker persons must take gentler exercise. 

But when it is not a question of exercise for 
tougbening? What are we to do when, as at 
Woodlawn the other day, or as in sleigh-riding, it 
is a question of making only a passive resistance 
to the cold ? , 

It is simply a question in this case of retain- 
ing the natural heat of the body. Without exer- 
cise there is no strengthened circulation to flood 
the extremities with the vital heat from within. 
W hat is needed is abundant wraps and warm cloth- 
ing— the more the better. the exposure is 
unusually long and severe, as sometimes in sleigh- 
riding, you can not have too much—shawls, over- 
coats, scarfs, hot-water bottles for the feet, and 
soon. You will not be overheated when you are 
sitting still in a winter atmosphere; a little cau- 
tion in removing the wraps is all that is neces- 
sary. But if, on the other hand, you are taking 
the stirring exercise of walking, or skating, or 
rowing, then scarcely any exposure will injure 
the healthy constitution ; all that is needed then 
is warm clothes and shelter when the exercise is 
over... 

In a word, to suffer from cold is injurious, 
There is no virtue in unprotected exposure. Cold 
resisted, and not cold experienced, is the tonic 
thing. The reader who fails to distinguish this 
runs with every winter an increasing chance of 


ending where this paper began—at Woodlawn. 
Titus Munson Coan. 


THE FLOODS OF THE OHIO. 


From the meeting of its swift confluent streams 
in the grimy gorge of Pittsburgh to its lazy de- 
bouchure into the Mississippi at the swampy low- 
lands of Cairo the course of “the beautiful riv- 
er” is 975 miles, Throughout all this meander- 
ing length there are no cataracts, and only once 
—at Louisville—are there rapids, evaded in navi- 
gation by a straight canal cut through a low pen- 
insula. The width of the river varies from 1000 
feet to 3000. The declivity of the banks on ei- 
ther hand is for the most part gentle, after the 
stream has cleared its native hills, and the aspect 
of the banks, rich as they are with ‘the pomp of 
cultivated nature,” bearing for miles and miles 


through the State to which the river gives its 


name the trellised terraces of fruitful vineyards, 
is of a tame and languid beauty. The fluctua- 
tions in the depth of water are very great. From 
the shallowness to which the stream is shrunken 
by the summer heats to the turbid flood it rolls 
during the floods of spring, or, as now, the Feb- 
ruary thaw, the variation is commonly forty-five 
feet, is often fifty, and sometimes sixty, as in the 
memorable and calamitous flood of 1832, to which 
it is necessary to revert for comparison with the 
disaster of last week, which will henceforth be- 


come the measure of disaster, for at Cincinnati 
the river has now attained a depth of sixty-five 
feet and an inch, ten inches beyond the mark set 
fifty-one years ago; and at Louisville, even after 
the pent-up waters had broken down the dam, 
and diffused themselves over the spaces defend- 
ed by it, the depth was but eight inches less. 
The rise of the river is thus along the whole 


course of the stream near twenty feet beyond the 


mean yearly rise. 

Words and even more 
convey a true sense of this ruin, much less when 
the submergence is that of the foundations of a 
great city. The image which New-Yorkers can 
form in their minds of the effect of a tide fifteen 
feet above high-water mark in the East and North 
rivers can be but a faint image of the wreck that 
has been wrought at Cincinnati. Among the most 
interesting features of the river are the natural 
terraces, sometimes seventy-five feet above its 
present surface, which, as geologists agree, mark 
the level of the bed over which it flowed, and 
which is composed of the alluvium it deposited, 
far, far back of the beginning of historic time; 
for the mounds which must have been built two 
thousand years ago conform to-what are still the 
banks and the bed of the stream. Upon two of 
these terraces, the lower sixty feet above the riv- 
er, the upper fifty feet above the lower, rises the 
city of Cincinnati, its dwellings and its shops upon 
the terraces, its wharves, its railway stations, and 
its streets of heavy traffic upon the alluvial level 
below, with the humbler dwellings of such citizens 
as constitute the shore population of a river town. 
The contour of the shore is slightly bowed out- 
ward, and at the lower end of the curve Mill Creek 
flows in to join the Ohio, while almost opposite 
the centre of the city, on the Kentucky side, 
empties the small stream which divides Coving- 
ton from Newport. The spring freshets in this 
stream often do to the wharves 
opposite its mouth, and in this flood also this 
stream, “adding its sum of more to that which 
had too much,” has contributed its waters to the 
submersion of Lower Cincinnati. 

The floods of the upper Ohio were a week ear- 
lier than at Cincinnati, where no serious appre- 
hensions were felt until Sunday, February 11. 
At seven o’clock that night the river was over 
sixty-one feet high, and rising at the rate of 
two inches an hour. The approaches to the 
bridges, including the great suspension-bridge, 
were cut off. The valley of Mill Creek, in which 
was the station of the Cincinnati Southern road, 
was submerged, and traffic was almost stopped. 
By Monday night the river had risen nearly 
two feet more, the gas-works were under water, 
and the supply of gas exhausted, and near two 
thousand people had been turned out of their 
houses. On Tuesday the whole five miles of the 
river-front were under water, and the lower city 
was patrolled in boats. In the morning the sta- 
tion of the Cincinnati Southern road yielded to 
the sapping of its foundations, and fell apart into 
the flood in two pieces. It was feared that many 
buildings more had been so undermined that they 
would fall when the water subsided. Only one 
railroad was in complete operation. The “ esti- 
mates” of the loss both of life and of wealth are 


mere wild guesses, though there seems reason to ° 


believe that the former is slight, while the latter 
is certainly enormous. The suburbs, especially 
on the Kentucky side, suffered not less than the 
lower city; two hundred acres of the most popu- 
lous part of Newport were under water. The 
water at the narrower parts of the river hid the 
whole “ bottom,” and stretched from the Ohio to 
the Kentucky hills. 

Louisville stands upon a plateau seventy feet 
and more above the river, and the city proper 
was thus inaccessible even to these unheard-of 
floods. But between this plateau and the river 
at the lower end of the city is a wide strip of al- 
luvium bordering the rapids, which is traversed 
by the canal cut to avoid them, and this lowland 
is Shippingport. Some distance up the stream 
the plateau recedes, and another strip of bottom- 
land, the bottom of Bear Grass Creek, intervenes 
between it and the river. This is or was em- 
banked with a “cut-off dam” at the upper end, 
and when the flood was at its highest the level 
of the ground was some fifteen feet below the 
level of the water. On Monday night the press- 
ure became too great for the dam to withstand. 
It gave way, and the water poured over it in a 
torrent which rapidly spread into a lake. The 
dwellers on the lowlands could not believe that 


a river beside which they had lived all their lives, | 
and which had never washed them out of their 


houses before, would do so then, and most of 
them were in bed and asleep when the deluge 
overtook them. Strange to say, though the esti- 
mate of the number of people left houseless is 
more than 5000, the number of lives estimated 
to be lost is less than fifty. The suddenness and 
force with which the water came in, instead of 
lapping its way up inch by inch as elsewhere, 
crushed and carried away and flung together the 
fine houses in its way, so that the lowlands at 
Louisville presented a far more vivid picture of 
chaos come again than the more destructive del- 
uge at Cincinnati. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


M. Mancow, who has been experimenting in La 
Manche with the ice-plant, the botanical name of 
which is Mesembrianthemum crystallinum, finds 
that it furnishes a striking illustration of the 
eclectic power of roots to take from a complex 
soil the materials necessary to their growth. His 
experiments show that the plant consists of a so- 
lution of alkaline salts held by a vegetable tissue 
the weight of which is less than two per cent. of 
the total mass. He suggests that the cultivation 
of the ice-plant for its yield of potash might be 

table under certain conditions, and thinks 
that at any rate it would be useful in removing 


phic pictures can not | 


from the salt ground on the Mediterranean coast 
the excess of alkaline salts which renders that 
soil unproductive. 


A North Carolina Railroad which is to be 
twelve miles long, and which is now in course of 
construction, is to be owned and operated solely 
by colored men. 


In a popular play a cat comes on the stage, 
stretches herself, lies down before the fire, and 
washes her face, and then eats her supper. She 
has been shut up all day without food in a box 
too small for her, and too cold to be comfortable. 


There is a Russian nobleman in Chicago who 
is not sought after by “society.” He drives a 
small-pox ambulance. 


Boston seems to have the elevated railway fe- 
ver in an aggravated form. The 7ranscript says : 
“The fight for an elevated railway from some — 
place to somewhere—no matter what place and 
no matter where—promises to be an earnest one 
at the State-house this winter.” . 


An example of economy in funerals was set by 
the late Lord Keane, of England, who said in his 
will, recently admitted to probate, that his funeral 
must not cost more than $250. The will further 
says, “ My father’s cost £500, which I consider a 
shameful waste of money.” — 


Madame Modjeska writes to a Cincinnati news- 
paper that her name was once spelled Modrzejew- 
ska. Once was enough. ee 


’'The Senate voted a few days ago to put 
“brime” on the free list. Then the Senators went 
to the dictionaries and cyclopedias to learn what 
“brime” was, but in vain. Senator and Editor 
Hawley came to their relief with the remark : 
“If typographical errors are to be put on the 
free list, we shall have no protection.” a: wae 


The career of a Oreek Indian as a man of 
means was brief and sad. When the “orphan 
money” was distributed, a short time ago, one of 
Euchee’s band received $2000. He went crazy 
over his good fortune, and on the following morn- 
ing he shot two of his companions. In an at- 
tempt to capture him another Indian was mor- 
tally wounded, and he himself was killed by his 
pursuers, 


A NEW ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


“Hum! George, what is that you have in your 


mouth ?” 


‘It is impossible for me to varicate, father; it . 


is my little pea-shooter. Poof-f-f-f!” 
« Ah! I see,” said the immortal Bushrod. 


** And, by-the-bye, I ha to have my trunk strap 
about me. "Tet fo the wood-shed. I admire 
your candor, but I had rather lose every a 
on the place than have my nose made a target of.” 
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THE MILITARY PROCESSION PASSING UP BAY STREET. 
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WILLAM EARLE 
DODGE. 


Mr. E. Dongs 
died at his residence on 
Madison Avenue in this 
city on Friday, Februa 
g, in the seventy-eigh 
year of his age. His ill- 
ness was of brief dura- 
tion. His nervous force, 
taxed by long ag of 
restless activity, suc- 
cumbed under an attack 
which in a younger man 
would not have been se- 
rious. But it was char- 
acteristic of the man 
that he fell with his ar- 
mor on, almost in the 
midst of that prolonged, 
earnest, and hopeful 
fight to which his life 


had been devoted, in 


support of the princi- 


ples dear to his heart. 


Mr. Dopex was perhaps 
the best known of the 
many famous mer- 
chants of New York 


who were hia contem-— 


poraries. His wealth 
was not equal to ‘that 


of many, and he had: 


deliberately chosen not 
to link his name with 
any great work of be- 
nevolence. But a man 
who had the habit of 
giving away a quarter 
of a million of dollars 
every year, whose gen- 
erosity counted its ben- 
eficiaries in every State 
of the Union and in 
many foreign lands, and 
who gave to the distri- 


bution of his wealth, not 


only when it was great, 
but when it was yet in- 
considerable, more time 
and thought than he 
gave to its accumula- 
tion, is not to be ranked 
by the millions. which 
he leaves behind him, 
Nor is the lustre of his 
name dimmed by the 
fact that his bounty 
sought outlets in a thou- 
sand more or less ob- 


scure channels, where 


it could be traced only 


by the good works and 


the humble lives which 
it had blessed, If it be 
an honorable ambition 
to be known to posteri- 
ty as Astor and Lenox 
are known, it is not less 
honorable to write one’s 
name on thousands of 
unknown and grateful 
hearts, or to hide it in the 


book of remembrance | 


where only Divine re- 


ea awaits it. 
Mr. DopGE was un- 


questionably a_ distin- 
guished man of busi- 
ness. His keen imtel- 
lect and untiring ener- 
gy, his foresight, his 
grasp of the movements 
of population and ex- 
change, his admirable 
tact and judgment in 
dealing with men, and, 
above all, his probity 
and unyielding fidelity 
to principle, were recog- 
nized by the leaders in 
this ‘great mercantile 
community. His inter- 
ests were vast and va- 
ried. Not the merchant 
princes of Venice or 
Holland, whose fame 
made the fame of the 
cities in which they 
dwelt, gave ampler 
scope to their enter- 
prises; or imprinted 
upon-them more indel- 
ibly the seal of their - 
comprehensive minds. 
In the course of his 


mercantile career Mr. 


wielded a potent 
influence in the devel- 
opment of the rich re- 
sources of the whole 
continent. He was an 
owner of timber lands 
at various times in the 
great Michigan peninso- 
la, on the western shores 
of the lakes, in the Ca- 
nadian forests, among 
the mountains of Vir- 
ginia and West Vir- 
ginia, in the hitls of 
Georgia, and on the 
plains of Texas. He 
worked iron and coal 
mines. He built rail- 
ways in regions where 
only the most prescient 


‘courage could have 


dared to hope for profit. 
He was active in those 
mighty schemes of in- 
surance and of banking 
which, embracing not 
only all parts of our 
land, but many other 


lands, are characteristic 


of the age. ‘And atthe 
same time as an import- 
er he showed his capaci- 
ty for grasping the inti- 
mate and complex trade 
connections of the Old 
and the New World. 
But it is not in this 
part of his remarkable 
career that he made his 
greatest reputation. It 
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is rather as a philanthropist and a practical Chris- 
tian, whose busy life was regulated day by day 
by the light of his religious beliefs, and who car- 
ried into the occupations of a man of affairs the 
chivalrous piety of a Havetock. Mr. Dopar was 
an earnest believer in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, and a devoted member of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, but his zeal was as catholic as the for- 
mer, and as intense and persistent as the latter. 
He was specially interested in missionary work. 
While yet young he became a member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, being made a corporate member in 
1857, and Vice-President in 1864, to which office 
he was steadily re-elected for seventeen years. 
At the samie time he. became (1870) a director of 


the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. He 


was a warm friend of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege in Beyrout, of which one of his sons, the Rev. 
D. Srvart Dopex, was a professor, and the princi- 
pal, Rev. Dr. Jessup, his nephew by marriage. 
He was also a generous contributor to the Robert 
College in Constantinople, and to the Liberian 
University. In our own country, many of his 
benefactions were in the cause of education, and 
particularly of education for the Christian minis- 
try. The Union Theological Seminary in this 
city, the Auburti Theological Seminary, Williams, 
Amherst, Yale, Middlebury, Lafayette, Grinnell, 
and others, shared his bounty for professorships, 


scholarships, and buildings. With his apprecia- 


tion of the practical value of organization and 
association, Mr. Dopcr necessarily aided largely 
in public works, but he found the means—and 
what was more generous in him, the time and the 
thought—to do far more in private. He was noted 
for the strictness with which he conformed his 
life te his convictions. He resigned from the 
Enion League Club, with whose objects he was 
warmly in sympathy, and of which he had been 
an honored member, because the club derived a 
profit from the sale of its wines; he left the di- 
rectory of the Erie Railroad, with the organiza- 
tion of. which he had been intimately connected 
from the start, because it ran trains on Sunday, 
and he gave up his interest in other roads*for 
like reasons. With these scruples, in the pre- 
sent condition of public sentiment, he found 
small sympathy, but though one of the gentlest 
of men, and relying with singular confidence on 
the friendship of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, he had*no difficulty in doing what he 
believed the moral law required. He has left 


behind him a name that will be peculiarly hon- 


ored not only in the great city which had been 
his home for sixty-five years, but throughout the 
Union and in other countries. : 


Ir is not only invalids and children who delight 
in Mellin'’s Food, but a large cluss of consumers 
whose digestions require delicate treatment. The 
ood ig so nourishing, so delicious, that it would 
be strange if it were regarded as merely a baby’s 
dish, to be taken us a anbstitute for something 
else. This preparation has become well known in 
nearly evéry household the country; but 
as there are alwaye new babigs and new invalids, 
it is well to be reminded of some of the food's 
excellent qualities, and that there is a ——— 
which dyspeptics, having once tried, will never be 
without. with of constitution 
will find M@ilin’s Food better than medicine, and 
the concentration of nourishin gr ges very 
year increases its popularity with the public, who 
feel confidence in the genuineness and the perfection 
of a preparation endorsed by T. Metcalf & Co., the 
well-known druggists of Boston. — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette.—{ Adv.} 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN DESPONDENCY, ETC. 
Dr. W. 8. Powrtt, Defiance, O., says: ‘“I have used 


it with satisfactory results in dyspeptic ailments asso- 


marry 7" great mental depression or despondency.” 
—[Adv. 


¢ 35 WEARS AGO 

DR. TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LI 
Was introduced to the pebec, and it has never failed 
to give satisfaction. IT CURES ER 


TO TAKE INTERNALLY. Sold by all the dri 
at 25 and 50 cents.—[Adv.] a 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE, 
Tar Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
ef the Hair. Barnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—{ Adv. } 


Ancostura Bitrres are endorsed all the ] 
physicians and chemists for their be and onole 
and drug or the genuine article, prepared > 
J.G. B. Sixerrt & Sons.—{Adv.} 


Tur coop RepoTaTion of “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Trochea™ for the relief of Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
Diseases, has given them a favorable notori ty.—[Adv.] 


C. C. Suarne, Farrier, 103 Prince Street, N. Y. 
send Fur Fashion Book free te any 


Hatrorp Savor—the standard relish. 
choice condiments Halford Sauce is the hesthager 


Tux youthful color, beanty, and lustre are 
restored to gray hair by Parker's Hair Balsam.—{ Ado.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike,for 1 
and Ilinstrated Premium List, 10c. 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


$5 10 $20 & Con Portiand, 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Royvat. Baxine Co., 106 Wall Street, N. 


pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
Mem strengthening, easily digested, and 
Ri admirably adapted for invalids as 
r well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


" & Dorchester, Mass. 
Pimples, Freckles, Tan, Blotches, 


Are very unsightly, especially on the face, hands, 
and neck of a Lady. By using Petrolina Cold Cream, 
they are obliterated, gee | the skin smooth, soft, 
and velycty. Gentlemen will find it infallible in re- 
moving ~oreness and chafing after washing or ehav- 
ing. Price 25 cents per pot, or $1.00 per pound can. 
sola by Druggists dealers in toilet articles. 


BINGHAMTON (N. Y.) OIL REFINING CO. 


SHALLWE 
WERE poSsTAL h> 
OURMAP OFTHE 


71 SLE or WIGHT 


T TT 
THe NEW FAMILY WATERING | 
WAY AND LONG BEACH, 


ATLANTIC 


os, 
—— 


HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY, 
! HITCHCOCK & DENTON. | 


14 CHAMBERS ST.N.Y. 


EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 

by using Sinere’s Patent Graver Paper. For 

sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
2Bcents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 


“THE LITTLE PIG SERIES. _ 
Fine New Set. Ejghteen Carda, by mail, on receipt 
of six 3c. stamps. HITING, 50 Nassan St., N. Y. 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘*‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the tions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application gf the fine properties 
of well - selected Mr. E has provided onr 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverag 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bille. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution ‘may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency toidizease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
oom many a fatal shaft by keeping. ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Ciril Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-1b. and Ib.) by Ecocerh, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


tomers of last 
ta, t Inyaluable to all, espec- 
Market Gerioners for it ! 
.M.FERRY & CO. Detroit MicH. 


ART AND 


MINTON i ENAMELED TILES, 


China Works, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 


Encaustic and Geometrical Floor ‘Tiles, Mosaics, 4c. 


THOS. ASPINWALIL & SON, 
75 & 77 West 23d St., New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


IMPORTED TILES & MOSAICS 
IN HEARTH S. FACING S.BATH 
-!-ROOMS & FLOORS.=!- 


GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIRONS &c. 


EDWARD BOOTE 


TAMA 


A laxative and refreshing 
zenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 


N D N resis EK. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
10 aculte de Pa 


~ Universally prescribed by the Faculty 
Fruit Lo 


de la 
27, rue Rambutean, P 
Sold by all Drnggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the usual purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 
produces irritation. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, 


EMBROIDERIES. 

We are offering a choice selection of beau- 
tifully embroidered Swiss and Nainsook 
Over-skirts and Dresses with Edgings and 
Insertions to match. Also, a line of finely 
embroidered Mull Square Handkerchiefs 
for the neck, at about one third the cost of 
importation. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


750,000 THRIFT 

sa- SEED Se 

Pe" 

of Fiv 

at 10cts. 

of articl 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and atable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion debility. ‘‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical ”** Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is n », owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITIL & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


GERMANY. 


Munich, 1888. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


From July ist to October 15th. 


tters known— 


narts and Pints. L. FUNKE 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 a 
N. Y. P, 0. Box 029. 


ohn St., 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hatcert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


1883 MODE! WORKING 1883 
TOY ENGINES AND FIGURES. 
We send Engine, Figures, Belt, etc., all 
complete as per cut, and in working order, by 
mail for $1.50. Our No. 85 complete Catalogue, 
ilinstrations, by mail, 25c 


Castoria promotes Digestion, and 
overcomes Flatulency, Constipation, Sour 
Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. Thus 
the child is rendered healthy and its sleep 
natural. Castoria contains no Morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


50 well adapted to children that 
recommend it as su or to any prescription 
known to me.”’ A. M. 

8 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for Infants and Children. 


192 large pages, 4000 ma . 
PECK & SNYDER, 126-130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


What gives our Children rosy cheeks, 


What cures their f makes them s 


When Babies fret, and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Casto 
What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour 8 Colds, Indigestion, 
But Cas 


Farewell then to Morphine 
on 


Castor Oil an 
Halil Castoria t 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an 
tism Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. 


unfailing cure for Rheuma- 
The most Powerful and Pene- 


trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


' Put upin handsome boxes. 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE. 


Head Colds, Watery from the Nose 
and Eyes, I ng Noises in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instantly relievcd. 

Choking mucus dislodged, membrane - 
and healed, te and 
hearing restorea and ravages checked. 

Cough, Bronchitis, into the Throat, 
Pains in the Chest, Dyspepsia, Wastin~ of Strength 
and Ficsh, Loss of Slecp, etc., cured. 

One bottle Radical Cure, one box Catarrbal Sol- 
vent and one Dr. Sanford’s Inhaler, in one pack- 
age, of all druggists, for $1. Ask for SaNFoRD’s 
RapicaL CurE. WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


NO CURE, NO PAY! 
made in PRI wiving fall partic 


dines 
Send $1, $3, $8 or $5 for retail A 


60, CARDS, 


Sa and Outfit, 
CLINTON &.CO., North ven, Ct. 
GIVE Us A TRIAL ORDER. 


i Pays to sel] our Rubber Stamps and other Goods. Cir- 
culars free. The G. A. Harrre Mr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Traux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


eet Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
50 with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct 


CARLETON’S TREASU RY of KNOWLEDGE 
Tux BEST SELLING BOOK KVER KNOWN. The 
<r discount. Circulars free. Agents, 
address G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


4 New (1888) Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., poet Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


— 


can now a fortune. Out- 
fit worth $40 free. Address B. C. 
RIDEOUT CO., 10 Barclay &t., ¥. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
EDENIA AND MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 


\ 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
i the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition ®. ocshiee 
with the multitnde of low test, short weight, alam or ‘ 
oR 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 | 
r Club orders. Premiums f 
Seed orders, Be sure and 
Illustrated Cataloqueof Planta and Reliable Sccds 
FREE. LEEDS & CO., Richmond, India.a 
| 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
. for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 4 
Jr., Sole 
| 
CROUP, if given when first attacked: also DIAR- - 
RH@A, DYSENTERY, SORE THROATS, CHRONIC 4 
RHEUMATISM, PAINS in the BACK, CHEST, AND - 4 ~ a7 
LIMBS. No one a fair trial will ever be with- 
} CE. Although st 
— — 
& 
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IMPORTANT TO THE GROCERY TRADE =m 
~_. To make the name of The Frank Siddalls rat} familiar to the Grocery Trade, we offer 


washing onds, Jewe 
Silver and Gold Plate, 


for this purpose. 


A MAGNIFICENT AND EXPENSIVE PRE 


‘he Premium is a Handsome Velvet-lined Cuse containing 6 Heavy Plated 
Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manutactured specially for this and | ‘for TOILET, SHAVING, &c., and” 
to be the finest quality made, and has been pronounced 
be who have seen it to be. elegant, rich, and beautiful :— 
= of every. Merchant the Wif every Wholesale Grocer, and the Wife of every Retail Grocer : 


UM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS 


The Frank Siddalis Way of W — Clothes 
are emphatically endorsed by 
Newspapers of Ame 


fe of every Salesman in a olesale Grocery House :— 


THIS PLAN, ALTHOUGH VERY EXPENSIVE, IS DEEMED TO BE THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY 
TO INDUCE GROCERS’ WIVES TO GIVE THIS SOAP A THOROUGH TRIAL IN THEIR OWN HOMES: 


OR LADIES T 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP ro a EAD 


To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-House Lad 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toil y 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap otters at advantages in or Vee. te 

ec 


Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty Housekeeping is proverbial) it haa 
ined immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the meriisa ot P ~ ) 
that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. of an article than to be able to say 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE— 


JUST THINK! NoScalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully Whi » and as Sweet as if melas worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
Where water or fuel is scarce remember that with The Frank Sidd ills 
much less fuel is necessary, and a few buckets of water is enough for alurge wash. 
JUST THINK! Fiannels and Blankets as soft as when New! | 
o or 13 can easilydo a wash without even be tired ! 
And the wash done in less than half time! 
Use The Frank dalls Soa r Washing Dishes : —it is the only Soap tht le: e 
Sweet and White, and the only p that can be depended upon to vamnene deggie wr Pinte 
Onions, etc., from forks and dishes. When Se have a dirty dish-rag dont blame your 
nol ; have given made of Rancid Grease, and the result 
a fou ; use The Fran dalls Pp, made ot Pure Beef suet, and 
Clean, Sweet smelling Cloth. 
So here is the Housekeeper’s Choice : 
Common soap and a foul dishrag—or—The Frank Si Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of. 


-——FOR HOUSE CLEANINC—— 


This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylik 

Use itforScrubbing and Cleaning. it for Washing Paint, Windows and Wine 
Gobl and all Glass Vessels ; ordinary soap, ae te well » is not fit for washing glass; 
while The Frank Siddalls Soap is the most elegant thing for this purpose that can be imagined 

For Washes Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagio ‘ectio 
Diseases, and for washing utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied oon poeta yo 
purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 7 

-—=_FOR WASHING BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES—— 

Babies will not suffer with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of any kind when nothiag 
but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 

Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but was 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet ana Ps. 


-——FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND CIRL—— 


It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, lea them entire 
free from grease, and without causing a scratch; the Soap does not Aewengog Ds rinsed off. ¥ 


——FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION 


All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin; Tie Frank Siddails Soap is no? per umed, but 
has an agreeable odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even to an invalid; it never 
leaves any odor on the Skin; the face never has any of th » unpleasant gloss that other soaps produce ; 
it should always be used tor washing the hands and face of those troubled with Cha 
Skin:—a child will not dread having its face washed when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does not 
cause the eyes to smart with the dre intense sting that even Imported Castile Soap often causes; 
it always loaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 
No tooth-powder or tooth-wash will com with it. 

A on the tooth-brush make: the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean. 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth- 


It is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West and in Lake-water. 


PERSONS WHO DESPISE A MUSTY SPONGE or WASH-RAG will appro 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. Whenever either a or Wash-rag has a di e smell, 
itis due entirely to the so-called fine toilet soap t is such a favorite with you; it is the 
place of soap to keep a sponge or bs ae sweet and clean, and The Frank hia Soap 
will do it wi tany occasion to expose it to the air or sun. 

When used for washing the heal it is better than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, white 
lather should be Jeft in the huir (no? washed ou? ;)it entirely does away with the use of Hair 
Tonic, Bay Rum, Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair dressing. Used this way it rewoves dandruff, 
the hair will not collect dust, and there will not be any itching of the scalp:--Coat Collars, 
Hat Linings and Neck-wear keep clean much longer. 


The Frank Siddalls Soapis superior to Benzine or Ammonia for Cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for removing Grease Spote, and is gaaranteed not to injure the garmént. 


HOW A LADY OAN GET THE 80AP TO TRY 


at Places where it is Not Sold at the Stores. 


Send the retail pri-e 10 cents in money or Postage Stamps. aay the Wash 
Say she saw the advertisemeut in Hanpger’s WEEKLY. No Boilieg wih Frank 
Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises: 
Promise No. 1—rThat the Soap shall be used the first ; 
‘a 


wash-day after receiving it and that ev 
bit of the family wash shall be done with 


Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally 
see that the ted directions for using 
the Soap shall be exactly followed. 

By return mail, a lar 10-cent cake of Soap will be sent, 
postage prepaid ; it will be ked in a neat iron box to make it 
carry safely, and 16 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on. 
this is done for 10 cents because it is, believed to be a cheaper way 

to introduce it than to send sale. to sell it to the stores. 


be because 
you. have not made the promises, 


because you have sent for 
more om one cake. 
Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 


A Cake will be Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer and 
the Wife of sister if the above TWO promires are madé ~ \ 


AND NO 


There is 


ST—Dip one of the 


Wash your Dog with The Frank Sidda 


No intelligent woman will refuse to try 
such a clean, sensible invention. 


the 
wecan keep ashes 


W FOR THE CLEAN, NEAT, FASY, GENTEEL, LADYLIKE FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


nothing intricate about these directions :—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them. 
ents in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it 80 as 


FOR MEN TO READ oes 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USEHS! : 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Pho pher, the Optician, the Artist, the Printer, 


the Actor, the Bather at the Turkish Bat the Barber, the Hotel Keeper, the Stable, 
= es the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of 
Frank Siddalis Soap. SHAVINC—— 

Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is 
almost incredible; the fice never buras or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender the skin, 
or how closely shaved, aut éhe Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE:—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, reene.nber that The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes 
a few buckets of water for a large wash. . 


~ 
——-OR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc." 

It is vastly suverior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galis, Scratches, etc., indispensable. No stable is complete without it. 
For Harness, it is botter than Harness Soap, ne pee aw A cleansing the leather and renderi 
it soft and pliable, while for washing cars and car windows, cleaning the running-gear and 
bodics of fine carriages, 't is without a rival; by its use paint and varnish will last much longer, 
and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal. 

It is elegant for washing Printers’ Rollers, for washing the Ink from Type, Electrotypes, 
etec., and for washing Printing Ink from the hands. 


amma SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse, and the Patient, its importance is bona 
more and more ne known and appreciated, and it is pa as mported Castile an 
similar soaps for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery and Hospital. : 

CASE OF INGROWING 
In place of cotton-wool, a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 


——AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT—— 
For Washing Old Runni Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults; for use by a suffering with Salt-Rheum, Tetter, 
orm, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly 
Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when other soap is 
used, while for washing theinvalid it is a most valuable aid tothe Physician, by the thoroughness 
with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise tend to counteract the 
action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by any 
r soap. 


Use it for Washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the lather on—dont rinse the lather off. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


—=-ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES==— 

Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are 

by Soap made from rancid grease ; use The Frank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when Fept 
washed with The Frank Siddalis Soap. 

It Washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a possibility of scratching 
ther, while itis being used with the most gratifying results in Schools of Design for washing 
the expensive brushes used by the students. ' 

—Try it for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles.— 
Ils Soap ; leave plenty of the latherin its hair, and you will 
be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed with this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

Use it for taking se spots out of fine carpets and for clea rag c ts. Use it for 
wiping off Oil Cloth, Linoleum, eto, IT KEEPS THE COLORS BRIGHT, and as it does away with 
scrubbing them, they will last much longer. 7 


Use it for cleaning garments of every description. It is betterthan Benzine or Hartshorn 


for cleaning clothing, and is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 
The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, wi// no? chap from 


husking age Re en teams, and other out-deor employment, but of course home-wade soap, toilet 


soap or any ot MUST NOT BE USED (no/even Castile Soap). 
It is invaluable to farmers for washing wool before carding it, or before selling it. 
Pans, Churns and Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 


Milk 
will be as clean and sweet as new, and do NOT uire scalding or putting in the sun. 
It also THOROUGHLY removes the smell m the han r cnilkking. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 
A Person of Refinement will be giad to adopt a new, easy, 
clean way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy Way 
How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 
How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible Persons will feel thankful and will not get mad 
when new and impro: ed ways are brought to their notice. 


And now dont get the old wash-boiler megded, but next wash-day 
give one honest trial to Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


Only One Oake must be sent for, 


but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 
to a comimodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 


| You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
‘4 tf a friend wants to try it, she must send in a separate letter. 


h-boiler MUST NOT be used NOT EVEN TO not <> aaa it, being particu ~ not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. 


A Was 
HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wa-h-water hen ROLL IT IN ATL 


HT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under the 


S nee ieae lukewarm, small kettle holds enough for — water, and go on the same way until all the ; teces have the soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 


A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 


NEXT— After soaking the FULL time, 


Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 


commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL DROP OUT; turn the 
R TREY WILL TURN 


here, én spite of the most careful aihintlens rments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT SOALD OR BOLL A SINGLE PIEOE, O ay WILL TURN 
ge co 


the atmosp in this 
which injures the delicate ingredients that arein ELLOW ; and DONT 


wash througa two suds, 1f the wash,water gets too dirty, dip some out and add @ little clean 


Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle for the hands add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. 


THE FIRST TIME, no matter how odd it seems. } 
Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. 


as if never worn, and stains that have been overlooked in 


washing will bleach out while drying, and the clothes NEXT (UR OF THE SUAP in the blue-wat- r UNTIL THF WATER GETS DECIDEDLY 
wrng them, and hang upto dry WITHOUT ANY RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BO 


will iron easier. 


If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. 


done in luke tarm eater, AND 18 FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS ort. 
S 


NEX THE RINSING—which is to be 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy ; — and is to a ey follows: Wash each pieco LIGHTLY on a «ash-doar.l throuch th rinse-water (without using any more Soap) AND 
clothes will NOT smell of the soap, but will be as swee THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE , 
the blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use litt’e or no Biue . » for this Sea» takes the place of Blueing 


TOUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DOTAIS. 
Y. Put the clothes THROUGH THiS 
OU ILING 


SOAPY BLU 
Always dissolve a small piece of in the.starch ; LE PIECE. 
it makes the ironing easier, and the clothes greene rel - ae soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, and wash the same way as 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 
without Soda, ee aS ~~ ‘On: eerettnewa.b. THE MOST DELICATE COLORS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


Address all Letters:—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
Ca 
> 


